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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE VALUE OF A REPUTATION. 


‘*¢~ ET the men together while I try a parley with these fellows,’ 
said Stratford to Dick, as he took in the facts of the situation. 
“They are not our friends the mutineers, at any rate.” 

** My lord’s ¢of7,” said Ismail Baksh, stepping up with a salute, ant 
offering Stratford his helmet, which he had found caught in a crevice 
ofthe rocks. Stratford put it on, and, carrying his riding-whip lightly 
in his hand, advanced to meet the strangers, who had remained 
motionless on the horses since Dick had first caught sight of them. 

“Peace be upon you!” he said as he approached them. 

** And upon thee be peace!” responded an old man who appeared 
to be the leader of the party. “ My lord is one of the envoys of the 
Queen of England to our lord the King?” 

“TI am temporarily in command of the Mission, owing to the 
illness of the Envoy,” answered Stratford. “To whom have I the 
honour of speaking ?” 

“My lord’s servant is Abd-ur-Rahim, Governor of the fortress of 
Bir-ul-Malik for our lord the King.” 

“Not for the late Grand Vizier Fath-ud-Din, then ?” 

“How should that be so? My lord knows that another now 
holds the King’s signet. Surely his servant only retains his office 
until he be confirmed or superseded in it by orders from Kubbet- 
ul-Haj. But the only orders he has yet received have concerned the 
Mission of the English Queen, and they have commanded him to do 
all in his power to help it, and to further its journey.” 

“Then they have arrived in the nick of time,” said Stratford. 
** A little assistance will be of great use to us in our present circum- 
stances. Our baggage-animals were alarmed by the storm, and are 
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scattered about, and if your soldiers would help us to get them 
together again it would be a great boon. But will you not dis- 
mount and eat and drink with us, Abd-ur-Rahim? We have but 
little to offer, yet it is a delight to us to share it with a friend.” 

“Nay, but my lord and all his company shall eat and drink with 
me,” was the hospitable reply. ‘In Bir-ul-Malik there is room for 
everyone, and they shall rest in the fortress this night in peace, and 
refresh their souls before starting again on their journey. I will 
send out my young men to seek for the camels of my lord, and in 
the morning his caravan will be as great as when he left Kubbet- 
ul-Haj a week ago.” 

“Yet let Abd-ur-Rahim first honour our poor tents by con- 
descending to eat bread and drink water with us,” urged Stratford. 

Again the old man shook his head. ‘Not so, my lord. Surely 
when my watchmen cried from the towers that there was a great 
company out on the plain, fleeing towards the rocks for shelter from 
the storm, and I knew that they must be the servants of the English 
Queen, I vowed a vow that I would neither eat bread nor drink water 
until I had brought the Englishmen into my house, that they might 
rest themselves and be refreshed at my table, and afterwards depart 
in peace.” 

“And how did you know that we were the servants of the English 
Queen?” asked Stratford, endeavouring, with considerable success, 
to exhibit in his tone no trace of suspicion, but merely a desire for 
information. 

“The orders I had received warned me of the approach of my 
lord and his servants,” replied Abd-ur-Rahim guilelessly, “and the 
watchmen told me that among those they saw were men with strange 
head-gear, such as our people who have journeyed into Khemistan 
have seen the English lords wear. But will not my lord make haste 
to call his young men together, and bid them follow him into the 
fortress? The feast is being prepared, and the best rooms are ready 
tor my lord and his servants and his household, and only the guests 
are wanting.” 

“‘T must take counsel with my friends before I accept your generous 
invitation,” said Stratford. ‘‘ We are in haste, and it may be that we 
cannot venture to lose even the remaining half of this day’s march.” 

‘Nay, my lord,” exclaimed Abd-ur-Rahim, in the eagerness of his 
hospitality, “far be it from me to compel any to become my guests 
by force, and yet, sooner than allow my lord to depart without 
honouring by his presence my humble roof, I would command my 
young men to bring him and his servants to my dwelling whether 
they would or no.” 

“One might indeed say that yours was a pressing invitation, Abd- 
ur-Rahim,” said Stratford, smiling good-humouredly as he turned 
back to the rest; but there was no smile upon his face when he 
reached them. 
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Dick stepped forward to meet him, and they walked a few paces 
aside, out of earshot of the little band of servants whom Dick had 
posted so as to protect the,tent and the remaining baggage-animals. 

“ Well?” asked Dick eagerly. 

“Oh, he’s a deep one! He means to get us up tothe fort by hook 
or by crook, and the only question is, shall we go peaceably or wait 
to be forced ?” 

** He has been looking out for us, then?” 

“Undoubtedly. He says he was warned by orders from Kubbet- 
ul-Haj. Now you know that the King and Jahan Beg never antici- 
pated that we should halt anywhere near Bir-ul-Malik, so that the 
orders can’t have come from them. ‘They must have been sent by 
Fath-ud-Din or some of his people, and very likely Abd-ur-Rahim has 
had additional information since then from some of the mutineers. 
We can’t hope that he is merely hospitable and friendly. If we go 
into the fort, we go with our eyes open.” 

* But hasn’t he showed his hand at all?” 

“Not abit. He is all blarney and butter, only anxious for the 
honour of our presence and so on, but he means business.” 

“But we can be all blarney and butter too, and just regret our 
inability to pay him a visit, and pass on. If he doesn’t try force, 
it’s quite evident that he hasn’t any to try. He is doing his best 
to allure us to put ourselves into his power, trusting in the simplicity 
evidenced by your childlike and bland demeanour, and there is 
no doubt that if he once got us inside the fort we should be in 
something like a hole. But as it is, we can merely bow and say 
good-day.” 

“T’m afraid not, North. It is Abd-ur-Rahim who has the cards up 
his sleeve this time. When I stood out there on the plain talking to 
him, I could see further than you can from here. He is very sweet 
and smiling, and he doesn’t want to make a show of force if he can 
do things pleasantly, but behind these rocks here he has men enough 
posted to account for us all five or six times over.” 

“ Then we are trapped!” said Dick grimly, drawing his sword half 
out of its scabbard, and feeling the edge. ‘“‘ Well, better here under 
the open sky than between stone walls. We can give a good account 
of two or three times our number, posted as we are here, and they 
won't get much change out of us.” 

“ North, you bloodthirsty villain! Think of the poor women and 
the Chief, and don’t talk of running amuck in that cast-iron way.” 

“Don’t I think of the women? Do you imagine I am made of 
stone, Stratford? My first shot is for Georgia, and after that—well, 
I suppose I shall run amuck.” 

“ Draw in a little, old man. ‘That way madness lies. Keep cool, 
and listen to me for a moment. Since I have no one specially to 
look after, it may be that I am able to see things more calmly than 
you are, At any rate, it strikes me, leaving out of sight that ferocious 
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idea of yours, that if we were cut to pieces we should do no possible 
good to anyone, whereas if we accept Abd-ur-Rahim’s overtures in 
a friendly spirit, and go with him, keeping possession of our weapons 
and holding together, we might spot a chance of escape, and at any 
rate we should be no worse off than we are now. If I were you, I 
should be thankful to keep clear of murder a little longer.” 

“Don’t talk to me!” said Dick savagely. “You have not my 
reasons for anxiety.” 

“Nor your reasons for prudence, either. Look at things quietly, 
North. I am certain this old fellow is not quite on the square, or 
he wouldn’t refuse to eat and drink with us; but I don’t think his 
intentions are necessarily murderous. If they were, he could easily 
have wiped us all out here and now without taking the trouble to 
get us up to the fort. My own impression is that he means to hold 
us as hostages for Fath-ud-Din’s safety. If that is the case, we shall 
certainly be in no danger. It will only mean a slight delay, for as 
soon as our Government find out from Hicks that we ought to reach 
the frontier soon after him they will send to inquire after us if we 
don’t turn up.” 

“But supposing Abd-ur-Rahim’s intentions are murderous, after 
all?” 

“Then we shall end up with a big fight, I presume, and the result 
will be much the same in the fort as it would be here. Come, North, 
don’t let us give up hope too soon. If the worst comes to the worst, 
the ladies have revolvers and can use them—and I don’t know two 
women anywhere who would be more certain to use them if it was 
necegsary. Just you go to the tent and tell them quietly the state of 
affairs, while I inform Abd-ur-Rahim that we accept his offer of a 
night’s lodging. Then you and Kustendjian had better come and be 
presented. We will do everything in style, and with the most lively 
imitation possible of perfect confidence. The great thing is to avoid 
giving them the slightest excuse or opportunity of depriving us of 
our arms.” 

Doggedly and unwillingly Dick took his way to the tent, while 
Stratford returned to Abd-ur-Rahim, who had remained motionless, 
with his immediate followers, during the colloquy. But he had 
profited by the interval to draw closer the cordon of armed men of 
whom Stratford had caught sight behind the rocks, and it was evident 
that, if such a fight as that contemplated by Dick had taken place, 
there could have been no possibility of escape for any member of the 
English party. 

**T must apologise for keeping you waiting so long, Abd-ur-Rahim,” 
said Stratford, as he came up. “My friend is a great soldier, and 
very zealous in carrying out the business with which we are charged. 
He feared to lose even this half-day’s journey; but I have succeeded 
in making him see that it is the act of a wise man to accept rest and 
refreshment whenever it is proffered by one worthy of respect.” 
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“ Truly the wisdom of my lord is great!” responded Abd-ur-Rahim, 
a smile of gratification curling his white moustache, while an officer 
behind him muttered to a companion some words in Ethiopian which 
sounded to Stratford like, “ It is not so easy to hoodwink the soldier 
as the man of many words,” a remark which was distinctly unjust to 
the listener. He gave no sign of having heard it, however, but went 
on speaking to Abd-ur-Rahim in Arabic. 

“There is only one thing I should like to say before we accept 
your hospitality, Abd-ur-Rahim. It is our habit to guard with great 
jealousy the women of our party. I believe your own custom in 
Ethiopia is much the same, and you will not, therefore, take it amiss 
if we surround them closely while on our march with you ?” 

Surely not,” responded Abd-ur-Rahim, somewhat puzzled. ‘The 
customs of my lord’s land are even as our own, and his care for the 
household of his master gives the lie to the shameless tales that have 
been told me as to the habits of his nation. I have even heard it 
said that in Khemistan the women of the English go about 
unveiled ! ” 

Stratford was saved from the necessity of either confirming or 
denying this tremendous accusation by the approach of Dick and 
Kustendjian, whom he presented formally by name to Abd-ur-Rahim, 
mentioning the rank held by each in the Mission. The old man 
looked at them in some surprise. 

* Are these all the English that are with my lord?” he asked. “I 
heard that he had altogether three white men under him.” 

“There is one other,” said Stratford, ‘a youth; but we have seen 
nothing of him since the storm broke upon us, and we fear that he 
has missed his way and been lost.” 

“Let not my lord be troubled about the young man,” said Abd-ur- 
Rahim. ‘“ The storm did not last long enough for him to have come 
to anyharm. Surely he has but taken shelter in some cave or hollow 
of the rocks, and my young men shall go in search of him, and bring 
him again to my lord.” 

Acknowledging this offer in suitable terms, Stratford and the rest 
returned to superintend the arrangement of their party under the 
new conditions. ‘The tent was taken down and packed on its camel 
again, the mules were harnessed afresh to the litter which carried Sir 
Dugald ; the ladies, mere masses of white linen, were helped to their 
saddles ; the diminished cavalcade of baggage-animals was ranged in 
order, and the column was ready to start. Stratford considered it 
only polite and expedient that he should ride beside Abd-ur-Rahim, 
much to the discontent of Dick, who brought up again the memory 
of the murdered Macnaghten, and urged soto voce that if anyone’s 
life was to be risked, Kustendjian’s was the one that could be best 
spared. Stratford laughed at the idea, and stuck to his place, and 
the other two rode on either side of the litter, with the ladies following 
close behind them, while Ismail Baksh and his men formed a modest 
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bodyguard. The household servants and the few muleteers and 
camelmen who had not been scattered by the stampede followed with 
the baggage-animals, and before and behind and all around, when 
the column had advanced into the open plain, came Abd-ur-Rahim’s 
wild soldiery. A few straggling mules and camels were picked up by 
the way and added to the cavalcade, and presently the procession 
wound round a spur of the cliffs, and began to ascend the winding 
road which led up to the hill-fortress of Bir-ul-Malik, the stronghold 
of Fath-ud-Din. 

The town itself was small in extent, and it was evident that the 
garrison formed the larger proportion of its inhabitants, for the rock- 
hewn streets were almost deserted when Abd-ur-Rahim passed through 
the gate with his guests, The town-walls surrounded a considerable 
area on the summit of the cliff, which in its turn sloped upwards at 
its further extremity, on which was erected the citadel, which thus 
commanded the town on one side, and a sheer declivity on the other. 
Towards this fortification the procession made its way, Dick glancing 
grimly at the tortuous streets and massive walls of the town as he 
rode, and muttering to himself that he and his party were in a trap 
which would take a good deal of getting out of. Passing in at the 
gate of the citadel, they found themselves in a large courtyard, above 
which rose a pile of buildings, constructed on and in the sloping face 
of the rock, the roofs of those lower down forming terraces by which 
the higher ones could be approached. The lower range of dwellings 
appeared to form the quarters of the garrison and servants, and those 
next above them the abodes of the officers, while the highest pile of 
buildings was evidently intended as the residence of the governor of 
the city. It was in this building, Abd-ur-Rahim intimated, that he 
had caused a lodging to be prepared for the illustrious English party, 
and Stratford, while appreciating the honour involved, felt that he 
could readily have dispensed with it, since escape would be out of 
the question save by passing all the lower dwellings and the inner 
and outer circuit of defences, the only alternative being the possibility 
of finding some means of descending the precipitous cliff on the 
other side. 

It was necessary to dismount in the courtyard, and to ascend to 
the Govenor’s palace by a winding path cut in the rock and varied 
by several flights of steps. There was considerable difficulty in 
conveying Sir Dugald’s litter up this path, and what remained of 
the luggage had also to be carried up piece by piece, at a large 
expenditure of time and trouble. When the palace was once 
reached, however, there was no fault to find with the rooms allotted to 
the Mission. It was evident that they had remained uninhabited for 
some time, and they were rather dirty, rather dilapidated, and 
particularly bare of furniture, but they were large and airy, and, as 
Stratford and Dick noticed with great satisfaction, the apartments 
appropriated to the ladies, which had formed part of the original 
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harem, could only be approached by a passage from their own part 
of the building. Behind, they looked out on a terrace formed by the 
top of the ramparts, beneath which the cliff fell steep and unbroken 
to the desert below. It was an alarming experience to come 
suddenly to the brink of this declivity, from which the unwary were 
merely protected by a crumbling parapet, and Rahah only consented 
to contemplate it when standing at least six yards from the edge, and 
holding on firmly to her mistress’s clothes. 

Returning from the terrace into the harem, Georgia proceeded to 
examine the waifs and strays of luggage which had been cast up with 
her on this hill-top. Sir Dugald had been conveyed into one of the 
inner rooms, and Lady Haigh, with the assistance of Chanda Lal, was 
engaged in making him comfortable. In the large hall into which 
the other rooms opened, lay a confused heap of boxes and cases, just 
as they had been left by the porters who had carried them in. 

** Let us see what we have, Rahah,” said Georgia to her handmaid. 
“You had my dressing-case and my small medicine-chest on the mule 
with you, so they are safe, at any rate, and your own clothes too. 
That box there has books in it, I know, and here are our folding 
chairs. I don’t see any of my clothes—any of my own things at all, 
in fact. Ishall have to borrowsome from Lady Haigh, for I see that 
two of her tin boxes are there. Those cases are Sir Dugald’s, of 
course ; and now there are only these two great boxes left, marked with 
my name. What can they have in them? Nothing very useful, I’m 
afraid—no dresses, at any rate. Just borrow a hammer and chisel 
from Chanda Lal, Rahah. He was opening a packing-case just now.” 

Returning quickly with the desired implements, Rahah forced open 
part of the lid of one of the boxes. 

** Medical stores !” said Georgia, bringing out a packet of cotton- 
wool, and a tin case containing a roll of prepared india-rubber. “I 
might be going to start a dispensary up here. Well, we are satis- 
factorily provided with medicines and surgical appliances, at any 
rate. Now the other box, Rahah. I only wish there was any 
possibility of finding some of my clothes in it.” 

But no. Rahah drew back with a scream when she plunged her 
hand into the mass of crumpled paper which guarded the contents of 
the box, and Georgia, guessing the state of affairs, brought out a 
huge, carefully stoppered bottle, containing a gruesome-looking object 
swimming in a muddy yellow fluid. 

“The collection!” she said disdainfully. ‘And of course that 
particularly detestable snake turns up first of all! Well, Rahah, we 
are in a nice plight, with no clothes or fancy-work or sketching 
materials, but with a good many of those creatures to amuse us instead.” 

Rahah’s countenance expressed unutterable disgust, and her 
mistress was not proof against a modified feeling of the same character, 
for it is the reverse of agreeable, even to a highly qualified lady 
doctor, to find oneself reduced to a single dress, and that a riding- 
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habit. But while this small although sufficiently unpleasant matter 
was occupying the minds of Georgia and her maid, Stratford and 
Dick were experiencing a very bad quarter of an hour in their part 
of the building. When their host left them they had occupied them- 
selves in sorting the few possessions that remained to them; but 
while they were in the midst of this rather melancholy process, Abd- 
ur-Rahim returned, accompanied by two or three of his officers. 

“Is my lord graciously pleased to be contented with the accommo- 
dation afforded by my poor house ?” asked the old man. 

“T am sure we could ask nothing better,” returned Stratford 
pleasantly. 

“That is well, seeing that it will now be my lord’s abode during 
certain days,” said Abd-ur-Rahim. 

“ How is that?” asked Stratford. ‘‘ You offered us merely a night’s 
lodging, and we accepted it.” 

“True ; but a man of my lord’s wisdom will not need to be reminded 
that it is only fools who allow the gifts of destiny to slip through 
their fingers. My lord and his companions have been brought into 
my hand, and here they will remain so long as our lord Fath-ud-Din 
is kept in prison at Kubbet-ul-Haj.” 

“Thank you. There’s nothing like knowing what one has to 
expect. How many years do you intend to entertain us here?” 

“That depends upon another matter. The liberation of Fath-ud- 
Din hangs upon the treaty that my lord holds, for if that is destroyed, 
our lord the King is free to do as he will, and the treaty, on account 
of the means by which it was gained, he finds disgraceful and irksome 
to him.” 

** Show me the King’s mandate demanding possession of the treaty,” 
said Stratford quickly. 

Abd-ur-Rahim shook his head. 

** My lord knows that there are certain services to be rendered to 
one’s sovereign for which no orders can be given beforehand, although 
they may be richly rewarded when performed,” he said. ‘Of such a 
kind is this matter of the treaty.” 

“Don’t you wish you may get it?” asked Stratford, aware that 
Dick’s fingers were gripping his revolver. 

** My lord must know that we shall get it. We have but to com- 
pass the death of my lord and his companions, and the treaty must 
be found ; but we would fain not cause bloodshed. Let my lord tell 
his servant where the treaty is hidden.” 

“‘T absolutely decline to say,” returned Stratford. 

“Then we must search my lord’s baggage.” 

“You can search where you like, but you cannot make me tell you 
where the treaty is. I presume you do not intend to search the 
baggage of the ladies ?” 

“Nay, my lord! What hiding-place is so safe or so probable as 
among a woman’s belongings? [But there need be no search if my 
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lord will only tell what he knows. Did he bring the treaty into the 
fortress with him ?” 

“T refuse to say. One word, Abd-ur-Rahim. There can be no 
question of searching the ladies’ things. You may ask what questions 
you like, but the ladies must have notice beforehand, and it must be 
in the presence of one of us, or—well, whoever goes into the harem, 
you will not be alive to do it.” 

“My lord need have no fear. He may go now and bid the women 
prepare for my coming. I will but question them, and believe what 
they say, for the English always tell the truth. I would accept the 
word of my lord even now, if he could assure me that he had not the 
treaty with him when he entered the fortress.” 

There was some eagerness in the old man’s tone, as though he 
found his task distasteful, and would have welcomed this chance of 
putting an end to it, but Stratford shook his head. 

“TI can say nothing. Stand at the door, North, while I go in to 
warn the ladies. And keep cool. Cheek may possibly bring us 
through this fix yet, as it did through the other.” 

With a frowning brow, Dick took up the required position, and 
Stratford went along the passage and knocked at the door. Georgia 
looked up from her doleful examination of her possessions as he 
came in. 

“We are trying to discover what we have saved in this wreck of our 
fortunes,” she said lightly. ‘“ But what is the matter, Mr. Stratford ? 
Does your venerable old friend intend to murder us after all ?” 

** Not unless he is obliged,” returned Stratford ; “ but it may come 
to that yet. He means to get hold of the treaty. Fath-ud-Din seems 
to think that if he enables the King to destroy it, he will be restored 
to power. I don’t think the King is in the plot at present, but far 
be it from me to say that he wouldn’t come into it with a good grace 
if he got the chance.” 

“And you want me to hide the treaty?” 

“ Certainly not. By no manner of means. I merely came to tell 
you that Abd-ur-Rahim insists on questioning you and Lady Haigh as 
to whether you know anything about it. He will come in here when 
he has finished ransacking our place, so put your durkas on again, 
please.” 

** But, Mr. Stratford, where is the treaty?” 

“Here,” said Stratford, exhibiting the front of his coat, “in a 
pocket which my bearer and I contrived for it. You see, it goes 
between the cloth and the lining, and is sewn in. It is rolled up so 
tightly that it does not show at all under ordinary circumstances ; but 
if they search me, they are bound to find it at once.” 

** And what then?” 

“T can’t give it up, of course, so that if they attempt to search us, 
we must show fight. We must only hope they won'’t, for our resisting 
the idea would arouse suspicion at once,” 
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‘If they have any sense whatever, it is the first thing they will do,” 
said Georgia promptly. ‘No, Mr. Stratford, I am not going to allow 
you and Dick to run such a risk, and perhaps bring destruction upon 
us all. Give me the treaty, and I will hide it.” 

“And transfer the risk to yourself? Now, Miss Keeling, do you 
really think me capable of doing such a thing?” 

“There will be no risk whatever. I have an idea. Take off your 
coat, Mr. Stratford—quick!” with a stamp of the foot—‘ there is 
no time to lose. Give me those scissors, Rahah, and thread a 
needle with grey cotton. ‘That’s it; now sew up that slit as neatly 
as you can,” 

“What are you going to do?” inquired Stratford, standing 
helplessly by in his shirt-sleeves, while Georgia was rolling the fateful 
parchment into the smallest possible compass, and Rahah stitched up 
with marvellous rapidity the yawning hole in his coat. 

“Never mind, for I won’t tell you. You are to know nothing. 
There is your coat, Mr. Stratford. Keep Abd-ur-Rahim outside for 
two minutes, and then let him do his worst.” 

Half-reluctant and wholly perplexed, Stratford allowed himself to 
be gently impelled in the direction of the door, and went out, to find 
Dick, still on guard, protesting vehemently that he would not allow 
himself to be searched, and that the first man that laid a finger on 
him with that purpose in view would have little opportunity of 
repenting his rashness afterwards. Perceiving at once that his friend 
guessed he had the treaty upon him, and was determined to divert 
suspicion to himself, Stratford proceeded, not without a little malicious 
pleasure in the announcement, to cut the ground from under Dick’s 
feet by remarking calmly : 

“Keep cool, North; we are prisoners, though we were seized by a 
mean trick, and we must submit to the treatment our jailers think fit 
to inflict upon us. Abd-ur-Rahim,” he turned with dignity to his 
too-hospitable host, “we are your prisoners. As to the way in which 
you induced us to put ourselves in your power I say nothing. Still, 
I ask you as a gentleman, is this insult necessary ?” 

** By no means,” returned Abd-ur-Rahim promptly. “If my lord 
and his friends will give their word that they have not the treaty about 
them, they shall not be touched.” 

To the utter stupefaction of Dick, Stratford at once gave the 
required assurance, which was repeated by his friend and Kustendjian. 
Some demur was made as to accepting the word of the latter, on the 
ground that he was not an Englishman, but on Stratford’s volunteering 
the assurance that he was speaking the truth, his statement also was 
considered satisfactory. 

In the meantime, Georgia and her maid were not idle in the inner 
room. The moment that the door had closed behind Stratford, 
Georgia flew to the box which contained the collection, and drew out 
the bottle enshrining the historic snake. ‘The roll of prepared india- 
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rubber from the case of medical stores was the next requisite, and 
unfastening it, she made Rahah cut off a piece a little longer than 
the treaty in its rolled-up form, and wide enough to wrap round it 
twice. When the roll had been made as tight and smooth as possible, 
she tied up the ends very securely. 

*“ Now, Rahah, take off the bladder from the top of that bottle 
very carefully. Don’t break it, whatever you do. Now get the cork 
out. Dig it out with the point of the scissors if it won’t come easily ; 
we mustn’t use a corkscrew. ‘Turn your head away, if you don’t like the 
smell. ‘There—what a good thing that the spirit has sunk a little! ” 
She dropped the roll containing the treaty into the great bottle, in 
the midst of the coils of the snake, replaced the cork, tied the bladder 
over it again, and, holding it up, looked at it critically. The effect 
was perfect. The dull-brown of the india-rubber wrapping combined 
with the bolder tones of the serpent’s skin and the unpleasant yellow 
of the spirit so completely, that scarcely a trace of the intruder was 
perceptible even to her. 

“So far, so good. Now on with our durkas, Rahah. That’s 
right, put the bottle back into the box. There is a smell of the spirit 
about. Knock down that bottle of camphor and break it. Oh, they 
are coming! Kneel down, Rahah, and be nailing the cover on the 
box in a most tremendous hurry! ” 

Rahah entered into her part with keen delight, jerked the camphor- 
bottle to the floor with her elbow, and jumped up with a most 
artistically guilty start when Dick and Stratford entered with the four 
Ethiopians, while Georgia dropped the hammer with a clatter on 
the stones. 

“What is in that box which the women are nailing up?” demanded 
Abd-ur-Rahim sharply, while the faces of his followers betrayed much 
excitement, not unmixed with triumph. 

“Do they really want to know?” asked Georgia, with something 
like pity in her tones, when the question was translated to her. 
“Well, I will show them if they are so anxious to see it.” 

Lifting the lid, she drew out with one hand the bottle containing 
the snake, and with the other one which enclosed a particularly evil- 
looking deformed frog, and held them out to the inquisitors, who 
recoiled precipitately. 

“They are the devils which obeyed the English doctor who was 
carried off by Shaitan from his house at Kubbet-ul-Haj!” was the 
murmur which went round. 

“There are plenty more in the box,” said Georgia cheerfully. 
“You can unpack them for yourselves if you would like to look at 
them ; only I would advise you for your own sakes to take care not 
to break the bottles.” 

“Ts it true that if the bottles were opened the devils would get 
loose ?” asked one of the Ethiopians, in an awful whisper. 

“Tt is quite true that if the bottles are opened what is in them 
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will come out,” responded Georgia, setting down on the box the two 
she had been holding; “but you shall see for yourselves what 
will happen.” 

She lifted the bottle containing the frog, as though to hurl it in 
the direction of the visitors, but Abd-ur-Rahim interposed hastily in 
much agitation. 

** Let my lord entreat the doctor lady to let the evil things remain 
where they are,” he said to Stratford. “Surely he must know that I 
have but followed the commands I have received, and that I have 
done my best to save him and his company from all annoyance. 
Moreover, though the doctor lady should destroy these men and 
myself by her magic, my soldiers outside would surely set the palace 
on fire, and burn her and all my lord’s company, when they found 
out what had happened. Suffer her not, then, to work us evil, and 
we will but ask her a few questions, and depart.” 

With a face of the utmost gravity, Stratford translated the entreaty, 
and the questions which followed it, to Georgia, who was much 
impressed by the opinion entertained by Abd-ur-Rahim as to her 
powers and her willingness to use them. 

“Has the doctor lady the treaty concealed about her, or has her 
maid got it?” 

“Certainly not. 

Ts it in any of those boxes?” 

**No, it is not in any of them.” 

“Ts it hidden anywhere in the floor or the walls?” 

** Nowhere in the floor or the walls.” 

“Does the doctor lady know where it is?” 

“T refuse to say.” 

“Who can trust the words of a woman?” asked one of the 
officers rudely. ‘‘ The doctor lady has it hidden.” 

“Tell them that I am St. George Keeling’s daughter, Mr. Strat- 
ford,” cried Georgia angrily, guessing the drift of the remark from 
the tone, “and ask them whether it is likely that I should tell 
a lie?” 

Stratford translated the words, and the name produced an impres- 
sion which showed that the fame of the Warden of the Marches had 
spread beyond his own border. 

“In my youth,” said Abd-ur-Rahim, “I have faced Sinjaj Kilin in 
peace and war, and I know well that no son or daughter of his house 
could be untrue.” 

Georgia’s wrath calmed down, and Rahah, feeling that she was 
responsible for maintaining the honour of the house of Keeling, 
suppressed the falsehood which rose to her lips when she was asked 
whether she knew where the treaty was, and imitated her mistress in 
declining to say. 

“And now we need only question the great lady,” said Abd-ur- 
Rahim, when Rahah’s examination was over, and Georgia went in 
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search of Lady Haigh, and brought her down, worried and protesting, 
and determined that no one should approach Sir Dugald’s sick-room. 
She was much easier to deal with than the rest. 

“T haven’t an idea where the treaty is, and if I had, I wouldn’t 
tell you,” was her answer to Abd-ur-Rahim’s question. ‘‘Why do 
you come bothering me about treaties? Ask Mr. Stratford; he is 
the proper person.” 

“But it is not hidden anywhere in the great lady’s apartments ?” 

“T should think not, indeed! I have something else to do 
besides hiding treaties. Georgie, I want you to come and see Sir 
Dugald at once. I am sure he is not so well.” 

“The man of many words must have dropped the treaty into the 
sand as he came hither,” said one of the Ethiopians to his chief, as 
Georgia retired with Lady Haigh. 

“Nay, that he could not have done without my seeing him,” 
objected Abd-ur-Rahim. 

“He may have hidden it among the rocks where we first came 
upon these English,” suggested another. 

“Tt is well thought of; I will have the place searched,” said Abd- 
ur-Rahim. ‘“ But mark me; my opinion is that none of those here 
know where it is. It has been given to the youth who is missing, 
and he is to escape with it or to hide it. Therefore let the youth be 
pursued and taken. ‘The rest are trying to lead us to think that they 
have it concealed among them here, that so he may get away in 
safety.” 

This explanation of their defeat appeared to satisfy the Ethiopians, 
and they returned to the outer rooms, accompanied by Dick and 
Stratford, who were almost as much mystified as they were. 


CHAPTER XX. 
FOR THE HONOUR OF ENGLAND’S SAKE, 


Hatr an hour later, Georgia stepped out of the great latticed 
window on the terrace, and kneeling beside the parapet, rested her 
arms on it, and looked away over the desert. There in the distance 
rose the walls and towers of Bir-ul-Malikat, Fath-ud-Din’s second 
fortress, which occupied the top of a conical hill some four miles 
from Bir-ul-Malik. Within those walls old Khadija the sorceress 
bore rule, and held in her grasp the knowledge which alone could 
save Sir Dugald’s life. Lady Haigh’s intuition had been a true one, 
although there was no outward change in her husband’s condition. 
Whether the sand-storm and the hurried journeyings of the day had 
brought about a loss of vitality, or whether they had merely rendered 
perceptible a failure which had hitherto been too gradual to be 
noticed, it was undeniable that the pulse was less regular, and the 
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action of the heart more feeble than before. The insidious poison 
administered by Fath-ud-Din was sapping Sir Dugald’s life away, and 
unless the antidote could be obtained his protracted unconsciousness 
must before long pass into death. 

“TI must see this Khadija,” said Georgia to herself, as her eyes 
wandered across the desert, “and find out whether anything will 
induce her to sell her secret. I might introduce myself to her as a 
sister in the craft—Abd-ur-Rahim and his men would bear me out— 
and suggest an interchange of ideas. ‘There must be quite a number 
of things I could tell her, and I could set her up with a few medicines. 
The effects would be wonderful to her. But then, she might not 
care for remedies, and I am certainly not going to put more poisons 
into her hands. I fancy that killing is more in her line than curing. 
What was it that Rahah told me she said when a girl asked her for a 
love-philtre? ‘I shall make no love-philtre but one, and that will be 
for my Rose of the World to give her bridegroom on the marriage- 
day.’ I’m afraid she would not care about the opportunity of doing 
kindnesses. She must be fond of the girl Zeynab—perhaps it might 
be possible to work upon her feelings through her. At any rate, I 
rmoust see her, but how am I to manage it? Dick would be very 
angty if I went without telling him, and yet I am sure he would pre- 
vent my going if he knew of it. But I will go, even if I have to 
break with Dick about it. To leave Sir Dugald to die, and make 
Lady Haigh a widow, when I knew where the remecy was to be 
found, just for fear of vexing Dick, would be shameful. I shall be 
obliged to oppose him some day, and it is a good thing to do it for 
the first time in such an absolutely righteous cause. There can be 
no doubt whatever as to my being in the right this time, but I’m sure 
he won’t see it. I wish people would be a little more reasonable!” 

She was tapping her stethoscope impatiently against the stones as 
she spoke, and it slipped suddenly from her fingers and rolled over 
the edge of the parapet. Looking after it, she saw that, instead of 
dropping or rolling down into the plain, as she had expected, it had 
lodged on a projection in the cliff, not more than twenty feet below 
the parapet, where a tuft of withered-looking grass had found holding- 
ground. Still, it was quite beyond her power to reach it. 

“ How careless of me!” she said, with deep vexation. ‘“ My dear 
old hospital stethoscope! I wonder whether it could be reached from 
here? I think a man with a rope might be able to get it. How 
much astonished Dick would be if I asked him to go down for it! 
I wonder whether he would go? He would send one of the servants, 
I should think. It would be quite easy to let him down and draw 
him up again. What a convenient little shelf that is! It would be 
rather a good place to put the treaty in, for if they catch Mr. Anstruther 
and find he has not got it, they may come back and make another 
search. I wonder whether it would be safe? I don’t think the cover 
would show among that grass.” 
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Leaning over the parapet, she scanned the face of the cliff, and 
raised herself to her former position with some disappointment. 

“It would be very difficult to drop it just in the right place,” she 
went on meditatively ; “and, if there was a storm, the rain would be 
sure to wash it away. Of course, it might lodge somewhere lower 
down—or it might not; and, if it did, we might not be able to get 
at it. Why, it looks as though there might be a path right up the 
cliff to the shelf! It is quite a series of steps and ledges, and 
projecting stones, and tufts of grass. It would need a very cool head 
to climb it, and a sure foot too, but I believe it could be done. It 
might be very dangerous, for anyone could get in and attack us 
without our knowing. They could hide among those ruined huts at 
the foot of the cliff, and choose a time when none of us were out 
here. Of course, they couldn’t very well get up as far as this from 
the shelf, for the cliff overhangs just at the top, and there are no 
projections, but they might have a rope-ladder with a hook at the top 
to throw up and catch in something or some other way of doing it. 
It doesn’t feel a bit safe. I know I shall dream that there are men 
getting up here all night; but I won't be silly and frighten the 
rest. It’s allnonsense! No one could climb this last piece of the 
cliff!” 

But, nevertheless, the memory of that giddy path, probably made 
in the rainy season by the wild goats, haunted Georgia, and when 
bed-time came, she stole out again to make sure that there was no 
one climbing up it. In the great bare room behind her, Rahah, 
sitting cross-legged on the floor, was contemplating with much 
satisfaction the arrangements she had devised for the night. It so 
happened that among the luggage that had gone astray was Georgia’s 
mattress and pillow. This loss Rahah had repaired by lying in wait 
for Dick and informing him of it, receiving, as she had anticipated, 
an order to carry off his bedding for Miss Keeling’s benefit. She 
obeyed promptly, regardless of the wrath of his bearer, who cursed 
her audibly whenever he saw her, for the duty of spoiling the 
Egyptians was one very congenial to Rahah’s mind. In her view, it 
was part of a lady’s-maid’s business to exploit every other human 
being with an eye to her mistress’s pleasure or welfare, and if the Major 
Sahib was willing to sleep on the floor in order that the doctor-lady 
should be in comfort, it was not for her to baulk him. Georgia, of 
course, knew nothing, and was to know nothing of this little arrange- 
ment, and Rahah sat and yawned, and blinked sleepily at the lamp, 
and wished that her mistress would come to bed quickly and not stay 
looking down that horrible cliff. 

But Georgia, leaning over the parapet and staring down into the 
darkness, saw more than the indeterminate outlines of rocks and 
sun-dried bushes. Her heart was in her mouth as she peered down 
the cliff, for she was certain that she had seen something moving 
below, and that it, whatever it might be, was climbing the hazardous 
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path she had noticed by daylight. ‘Too much fascinated and horror- 
stricken to move, she remained leaning over the edge until Lady 
Haigh stepped out of the carved doorway behind her and startled her 
by speaking suddenly. 

“Oughtn’t you to be coming to bed, Georgie? It is very late, 
and you have had an anxious day. What are you looking at down 
there ?” 

“Oh, Lady Haigh, there is someone—a man or men—climbing up 
the cliff!” was the gasping answer, as Georgia turned round with a 
blanched face. 

Lady Haigh pushed her gently aside and looked over as she had 
done. 

“There is something there, certainly,” she whispered ; “but it is 
almost sure to be only a goat.” 

Somewhat reassured, Georgia returned to her post of vantage, and 
side by side they watched together the upward progress of the dark 
body, until the sound of labouring breath reached them, showing that 
the climb must be a severe one. 

“Tt is a man,” said Lady Haigh. “Can they get quite to the 
top?” 

“No, about twenty feet down the cliff begins to slope outwards.” 

“Then we won't alarm the gentlemen just yet. It may be only 
one of our own servants trying to discover us, and we don’t want him 
to fall into Abd-ur-Rahim’s hands. We shall soon see whether this 
man’s intentions are hostile.” 

“He has reached the ledge now,” gasped Georgia. “He is 
resting.” 

The mysterious visitor seemed inclined to make no further effort 
for the present, for he remained motionless during several anxious 
moments; but at last a very low, clear whistling became audible, 
to which Lady Haigh and Georgia listened in astonishment and 
trepidation. 

“Tt must be a signal,” whispered Georgia. ‘ No,” she cried 
suddenly, “I know that tune! It is the ‘Battle of the Boyne,’ 
and a minute ago it was ‘Derry Walls.’ Lady Haigh, it’s Mr. 
Anstruther!” 

“Ts it you, Mr. Anstruther?” asked Lady Haigh in a low voice. 
The answer came back promptly. 

“Tt is myself, very much at your service, Lady Haigh, if I could 
only get near enough to serve you. re you all right ?” 

** Quite safe at present,” returned Georgia; “ but we have gone 
through some exciting experiences during the day. How did you 
find us out ?” 

“Lost my way in the sandstorm, and wandered round the wrong 
sile of the hill. I took shelter among those ruins down below, and 
my horse is there still.) When | ventured out to scout a little, I saw 
the Mission taking a prominent part—and I guessed an unwilling 
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part—in a procession up the hill and into the fortress, so I returned 
to my hiding-place, and planned doughty deeds. But could you get 
me up this last piece of cliff by any means? for it’s rather exhausting 
to carry on a long conversation in a stage whisper, craning one’s neck 
upwards all the while. Besides, I have some of your property about 
me, Miss Keeling, which I should be glad to restore to you. By-the- 
bye, did you lose anything about five o’clock this afternoon, when you 
sat looking over the edge for such a long time? It was that which 
enabled me to locate you so smartly.” 

“Yes, I dropped my pet stethoscope, and I shall be extremely 
grateful if you can find it. It fell on the ledge where you are sitting. 
But I will just go and send Rahah to see whether it is safe to call the 
men to pull you up.” 

She returned in a few minutes with her arms full of pieces of rope. 

“We can do nothing at present. Rahah reconnoitred through the 
keyhole or in some such way, and she says that the gentlemen have 
got a ‘party.’ Mr. Stratford is playing chess with Abd-ur-Rahim, and 
the other two are talking to his officers. She is to bring us word at 
once when the party breaks up, and in the meantime I have taken all 
the ropes from the boxes, and Lady Haigh and I can fasten them 
together. ‘The rope will be fearfully knotty, but perhaps that will 
make it safer.” 

“It will be all the better,” said Fitz decisively, “for we need not 
wait for the other fellows to come and pull me up. If you and Lady 
Haigh will fasten the rope round something firm, and pull at it both 
together with all your strength to test the knots, you can send me the 
end, and I will come up hand over hand if you will help to hoist me 
over the parapet.” 

The two ladies agreed to this proposition with fear and trembling, 
and many hopes that Dick and Stratford would arrive before the con- 
struction of the rope was completed. But they did not come, and 
the knots were tied and tested, and the rope fastened with extra- 
ordinary care round the stone pillar which formed the central support 
of the carved lattice-work of the window. With many cautions, the 
other end was passed to Fitz, and he came up it in a way which 
extorted mingled admiration and terror from the watchers. Helping 
hands assisted him over the parapet, and at last he stood safe and 
sound upon the terrace. 

“Well,” he said cheerfully, ‘I shall have to tell the gymnasium 
instructor at Whitcliffe Grammar School how useful his teaching has 
been when I get home. Without it I might have remained on that 
ledge all night, and serenaded you with Orange ditties at a hopeless 
distance, Miss Keeling. But I mustn’t forget to restore you your lost 
property. There is your stethoscope, and here is your cat.” 

Untying the handkerchief he presented to her, and which had been 
secured in some complicated way to the buttonholes of his coat, 
Georgia released Colleen Bawn, very much rumpled and _ highly 
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indignant, from her imprisonment, and deposited her on the ground, 
soothing her ruffled feelings and fur by a little friendly stroking. 

“T am ashamed to think you should have taken so much trouble 
about her, Mr. Anstruther. Thank you very, very much, and for 
finding the stethoscope too. What do you think of doing now?” 

“‘T should rather like some grub, if there is any going. I haven't 
had anything since breakfast, for I hadn’t the forethought to take meat 
lozenges with me, as Stratford did. Biscuits, or something of that 
sort that is at hand, and won’t need preparing; for I don’t intend to 
stay here, and I don’t want to be caught.” 

A frugal meal of biscuits, potted meat and water, in which Colleen 
Bawn claimed a share, was quickly set before Fitz, and when his 
hunger was partially satisfied, he looked up. 

“Lady Haigh, I want you to exert your authority. When I found 
that you were all in here, and I was outside, I had some thoughts of 
making for the frontier at once, and getting help; but then I hit on 
another plan. I want Miss Keeling to come too. My horse has 
been resting ever since the storm, and is perfectly fresh, and she 
could ride him splendidly if we changed the saddle. I could walk 
all right, and we should be a good way towards Fort Rahmat-Ullah 
in the morning.” 

Lady Haigh sat down upon the parapet and burst into stifled but 
irrepressible laughter, which failed, however, to disconcert Fitz. 

“* My dear boy,” she gasped, while he looked at her resolutely and 
without a smile, “it is quite untrue to say that the age of chivalry— 
of the wildest knight-errantry—is gone. Can you really think it 
possible that we should allow Miss Keeling to go wandering off like 
Una, with you as a protector instead of the lion? Why, it is fully 
three days’ journey to the frontier from here, and there are enemies 
all the way.” 

“I would take care of her, really. I would die before any harm 
should happen to her.” 

“J haven’t a doubt of that, but you forget that when you were 
once dead, the situation would be rather serious for Miss Keeling. 
And how do you imagine that Major North would receive your 
proposal ?” and Lady Haigh collapsed again helplessly. 

“ But, Lady Haigh,” said Georgia quickly, afraid that Fitz’s feelings 
might be hurt, “ Mr. Anstruther might take the treaty with him, if he 
is going to ride to Fort Rahmat-Ullah. Mr. Stratford told us this 
morning that Abd-ur-Rahim and the rest think he is already on the 
way there with it, and it would be splendid to get it into a place of 
safety.” 

“Come, that is worth thinking about,” said Lady Haigh. But, 
after a moment’s thought, she shook her head decidedly. ‘No, 
Georgie, it won’t do. Sir Dugald would never have trusted anyone 
so young with the treaty, and I am sure Mr. Stratford won’t.” 

“Oh, really now, Lady Haigh,” said Fitz, much wounded, “ I have 
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my compass, and I can find my way about as well as most people. 
There’s my horse as fresh as he can be, and I would simply ride night 
and day until I got to the Fort.” 

“Or until your horse dropped dead in the desert, and left you 
stranded with the treaty,” said Lady Haigh. ‘No, Mr. Anstruther, 
you are not at all the man for such an enterprise. It needs prudence 
and caution even more than reckless riding and dare-devil bravery. 
Georgie,” she turned to her impatiently, ‘‘ don’t you see what I mean? 
There is only one person here to whom the treaty could be entrusted 
with any hope of saving it and us, and that is Major North.” 

“Dick!” gasped Georgia, catching at the lattice to steady herself. 
** Oh, no, Lady Haigh, you can’t mean that! Why should Dick go?” 

** Because he is the only man who could possibly carry the thing 
through ; and he is a soldier, and it is his duty,” responded Lady 
Haigh tersely. 

“Don’t be afraid, Miss Keeling,” said Fitz, with an aggressive 
indifference to Lady Haigh’s line of argument. ‘“ North is not going 
to take my errand away from me, and ride off upon my gee—not if I 
know it!” 

** Here are Mr. Stratford and Major North!” said Lady Haigh, as, 
guided by Rahah, they emerged from the lattice, and explained that 
Abd-ur-Rahim and his subordinates had only just departed, finding 
their prisoners oppressed with unconquerable fatigue. The moment 
they were left alone, Rahah had delivered her message, and they 
waited only to place Kustendjian on guard in case of the return ot 
Abd-ur-Rahim, and followed her guidance. Georgia watched them 
helplessly as they congratulated Fitz on his safety, and examined the 
rope, and peered down into the gulf below. She remained leaning 
against the pillar, unable to quit its friendly support, even when the 
murmur of low voices told her that Lady Haigh was repeating her 
suggestion. 

“T call it beastly unfair, the way I am done out of everything ! ” 
she heard Fitz grumble at last. ‘‘When you had that jolly row in 
the Mission courtyard about the flagstaff, I had to stay in and guard 
the house, and that other time when I wanted to go to the Palace 
you wouldn’t let me. And now you mean to keep me here, while 
North uses my horse and my way out of this place, though I’m the 
only one of you that didn’t manage to get shut up here.” 

“And you managed that by desertion and disobedience to orders,” 
said Stratford impatiently, for he had by this time succeeded in 
extracting from Ismail Baksh the particulars of Fitz’s mysterious 
disappearance. “Try not to be more of a fool than you can help, 
young Anstruther. We can’t risk the honour of the country and the 
fate of the Mission on the hope that you may chance to act sensibly 
for once.” 

“T say that it is my right to go, Mr. Stratford,” returned Fitz 
doggedly, but Dick broke through the group, and came to Georgia. 
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“Shall I go, Georgie?” 

“Oh, Dick, must I decide for you?” 

“You have a right to do it, I think. At any rate, right or no 
right, I am not going if you ask me not to. I put myself in your 
hands, Georgie, and the treaty and everything else may slide if you 
tell me to stay here. What good would it all be to me if—if anything 
happened to you while I was gone?” 

He spoke hoarsely, his words tumbling over one another, and 
Georgia felt that the hands which grasped hers were hot and shaking. 
She looked at him in amazement, which was almost terror. Was it 
possible that in some things she was stronger than he was—that he 
was confessedly looking to her for the strength which should enable 
him to tear himself away from her ? 

“Tt is an awfully risky thing, Miss Keeling,” said Stratford, inter- 
posing with an honest determination to let Georgia know the worst 
before she made her decision. ‘“ He takes his life in his hand if he 
goes. I am sure no one could wonder at your keeping him back. 
In fact, under the circumstances, I should think it quite probable 
that no one would expect him to leave you here and ride off to 
Rahmat-Ullah to save the treaty.” 

“If I were not here,” said Georgia, “would you expect him 
to go?” 

“Well, things would be different then, you see—and really this is 
such an important business a 

“Why?” 

“We are tolerably safe, I suppose, in any case; but to get back 
without the treaty would be rather a bad blow for our prestige, of 
course. All the old troubles would begin again, and England would 
become a laughing-stock——” 

“T see,” said Georgia. “Dick, you must go.” 

* All right,” said Dick gruffly, restored to composure by the decision 
with which she spoke ; “‘ but why?” 

“For England’s sake, and for honour’s sake,” she replied. Dick 
looked at her in a little alarm. Had the greatness of the crisis, which 
for the moment had unmanned himself, turned her brain, or could 
she really find comfort in fine language at such atime? He did not 
know the sustaining power which is contained for a woman in a 
phrase of the kind. It gives her something to lean on, as she repeats 
it to herself with a determination to be worthy of it. 

“You are sure you don’t mind, Georgie ?” he asked in his blundering 
way. 

“Oh, no; I am not likely to mind, am I?” she said, with a 
sudden fierceness in her voice. ‘Do you want to break my heart, 
Dick?” 

A sob broke from her lips, but she choked it down as he put his 
arm round her, and he only felt her hands fondling his rough coat- 
sleeve. “If you do that, I can’t go,” he muttered. 
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“ Then I won't,” said Georgia with an effort, but she held his arm 
tightly as he returned to the rest. 

“We may as well get things settled,” he said. ‘Where is this 
horse of yours, Anstruther. 

Fitz explained the position of the ruined hut in which he had left 
his horse tied up, while Stratford tested the rope. 

“T say,” he said, “‘ we must add some more to this. It won’t take 
you half-way down, and you will want something to hold on to while 
you are feeling for a foothold. You had better have the end fastened 
round you, for though the moon isn’t bad, you might easily slip, since 
you have not seen the cliff by daylight. I will hunt up Ismail Baksh, 
as he has charge of the baggage-ropes, and it might be a good thing if 
he was to lend youa turban and cloak. ‘They would pass muster at 
a distance, but it is hopeless to think of disguising you satisfactorily 
if you meet anyone at close quarters, for there are no hillmen about 
here. You will want food and water, too.” 

He hurried away, returning with Ismail Baksh just as Georgia was 
fishing the treaty out of its place of concealment. It was none the 
worse for its immersion, and she wrapped it in another cover, and 
sewed it into Dick’s coat. 

“It was an excellent idea, that hiding-place,” said Stratford, as 
she and Dick rejoined the rest. “I couldn’t imagine what in the 
world you had done with the thing, unless you had tied a string to it 
and hung it out of the window. Look here, North, you had better 
not take your sword. It will only make a clatter, and won’t do you 
much good. Take the dagger the mutineers bequeathed to you 
instead ; it is nearly long enough for a sword.” 

‘“‘ Take care of this for me then, Georgie,” said Dick, unbuckling 
the sword he had just fastened on, and Georgia received the charge 
with gratitude, for she knew that Dick’s sword was one of his most 
cherished possessions. The work of lengthening the rope‘was going on 
rapidly, the provisions for the three days’ ride, a little bread and dried 
fruit, a little corn for the horse, and a scanty supply of water, were 
fastened round Dick’s waist for the descent of the cliff, and the turban 
and the mantle were arranged by Ismail Baksh. All was ready. 
Dick shook hands with the rest, and turned to Georgia as she stood 
white and tearless beside the parapet. 

“Georgie, if you tell me not to go, I'll stay now,” he whispered, 
as he saw her face. 

“ No, Dick, go—for honour’s sake”—and she repeated mechanically 
the words which had been burning themselves into her brain during 
the last half hour— 


“¢T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more.’ 


Go, dear,” she said again, and took his face between her hands, and 
kissed him on the forehead. 
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** It’s women like you that make men heroes in spite of themselves,” 
broke out Dick. ‘‘Oh, Georgie, I was a brute to you this morning— 
about that cat of yours. Say you forgive me.” 

“Dick!” she almost laughed. “As though I could remember 
such a thing as that now! Good-bye, my dearest, and God go with 
you!” 

“God keep you, my darling!” He held her in his arms for a 
moment longer, then released her with a last kiss. ‘ Take care 
of her,” he said to the rest, as he stepped up on the parapet, and let 
himself down by the rope. They lowered him carefully to the 
ledge, and from thence, with the rope still round his waist, he made 
his way down the precarious path to the foot of the cliff. Presently 
the strain on the rope ceased. ‘Those above drewit up, and listening 
intently, fancied they could hear the sound of a horse’s hoofs as it was 
led cautiously over the fallen rocks into the open plain, but the shadows 
were too confusing to allow them to distinguish anything by the sense 
of sight. They listened anxiously for any alarm from the walls which 
might indicate that some sentry had been more successful, but none 
came, and they returned slowly to their several quarters, Fitz taking 
possession of the room which had been assigned to Dick. As for 
Georgia, she kissed the sword hilt on which her lover’s fingers had 
so often rested, and allowed her tears to have free course, now that 
he was no longer at hand for his heart to be troubled by them. 

Very early the next morning, before any of Abd-ur-Rahim’s 
dependents were about, Stratford, Fitz, and Ismail Baksh might have 
been seen hard at work by the light of a smoky lamp. They were 
taking the long rope to pieces, or in other words, restoring its com- 
ponent parts to their original form as box cords, and returning them 
to the places where they might reasonably be expected to be found. 
When Rahah had been entrusted with the fragments out of which 
Lady Haigh and Georgia had formed their first rope, and Ismail 
Baksh had carried away the rest to put them back with the luggage 
of which he had charge, the prisoners breathed more freely, and 
Stratford took advantage of the momentary pause to arrange a plan 
for the day. 

*‘ Look here, Anstruther; we must keep it dark as long as possible 
that North is gone and that you are here in his place. It strikes me 
that the fellows who were looking for you yesterday all went too far 
afield, and that’s how they missed you. To-day they will argue that 
they had better look at home first, and they will set to work to search 
the ruins down below, and the rocks near the spot where we halted, 
and any caves there may be in the neighbourhood. I don’t know 
what sort of trackers they are here, but if they are anything like so 
good as the natives in India, they will find out in no time that the 
ruins were occupied until last night, and that a man on horseback 
left them, and took a certain course. They may even be able to 
discover our way up and down the cliff by means of your footprints 
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and North’s. Still, it will all take a certain amount of time, and 
every hour of delay is so much gain for North. On the other hand, 
if they don’t happen to light upon his trail, and we keep you well out 
of sight, they may waste the whole day in an exhaustive search of the 
desert just round here, which would be nuts for us. You must 
pretend to be seedy, and stay in your room. If you don’t show up, 
they may not find out the state of affairs for a day or two.” 

“ Beastly dull for me!” grumbled Fitz; but he yielded to the 
inevitable, and returned to his room, resolved to make up for the 
fatigues of the night by a few hours’ additional sleep. Indeed, the 
whole party slept late that morning, and when Abd-ur-Rahim came 
in to inquire after the health of his prisoners, he found only Stratford 
prepared to receive him. This was fortunate, in that it postponed 
the danger of discovery, and Stratford gladly accepted the old man’s 
offer of a ride round the city in his company, as tending still further 
to avert suspicion. By one means or another, the whole of the day 
was tided over successfully, and the spirits of the captives began to 
rise. The next day, however, a new difficulty confronted them, in 
the shape of a deputation from the mutinous cavalry escort, who had 
found their way to Bir-ul-Malik, and demanded an interview with 
their hero Dick. In vain were they assured that he would not and 
could not see them. They expressed their readiness to await his 
convenience for any length of time, and Stratford guessed that, 
fearing they had made their native land too hot to hold them, they 
entertained the design of crossing the frontier under Dick’s leadership, 
taking their women and children with them, and transferring their 
allegiance to Her Most Gracious Majesty as a preliminary to enlisting 
in the Khemistan Horse. It was a distinct relief to Stratford, when 
he considered the spirit in which Dick would probably have received 
this precious offer of service, to remember that he was not there; 
but it was a very embarrassing thing to have these men continually 
waiting and watching for an opportunity of seeing him. They were 
not interfered with in any way by Abd-ur-Rahim and his men, which 
confirmed Stratford’s conviction that it had been arranged with them 
beforehand by Fath-ud-Din’s emissaries that they were to mutiny and 
desert when they did, and that their indignation respecting the 
misappropriated dakhshish was only part of a deep-laid plot. 

For some two or three hours the deputation sat waiting patiently 
outside the quarters allotted to the prisoners, while ambassadors went 
to them at intervals to represent the uselessness of their remaining, 
and to advise them to withdraw. Then fortune favoured them, and 
they stole a march on Stratford. He had gone into the inner rooms 
to speak to the ladies, while Kustendjian was busy in his own quarters, 
and the deputation grasped their opportunity, and, after surprising 
and binding the man on guard at the door, walked in. Dick’s bearer 
was the only person who saw them enter, and he seized the moment, 
while they were admiring Stratford’s toilet arrangements, in the first 
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room they reached, to rush to his master’s quarters and throw a sheet 
over Fitz, who was lying on the bedstead, very hot and discontented, 
in his shirt and trousers. ‘There was just time for him to turn his 
face to the wall and for the man to arrange the sheet over his head 
in the manner of the natives when they sleep before the deputation 
entered. A murmur of delight broke from them when they saw the 
shrouded figure, and they sat down in a semicircle on the floor, to 
wait until their desired leader should awake, all with their eyes fixed 
on the sheet, beneath which Fitz lay writhing in agonies of laughter. 
In vain did the bearer attempt to dislodge them by threats of his 
master’s anger when he awoke, in vain prophecy that their presence 
would do him harm ; they simpiy reiterated their determination to 
see the General Deek. At last, between laughter and the sheet, Fitz 
could bear no more; and, almost suffocated with heat, he threw out 
an arm and pushed the covering partially aside. A murmur of 
astonishment showed him at once that he had done more than 
he intended. 

“But the General Deek has light hair, and this man’s is black!” 
were the words he heard ; and the leader of the party added authori- 
tatively, “ That is not the arm of the General Deek!” 

“The General Deek!” exclaimed the bearer, trying to improve 
matters—*“ nay, this is the chofa sahid. Think ye that the Major 
Sahib would have suffered you to enter his quarters, ye sons of 
swine ? ” 

“But the little gentleman was lost !” was the cry, as Fitz threw off 
the sheet and sat up. ‘Where, then, is the General Deek? Let us 
even seek Abd-ur-Rahim, and ask him of the matter, for surely they 
have murdered our Lord Deek!” 

In an incredibly short space of time Abd-ur-Rahim had been 
informed of the miracle that had occurred, and was on the spot, only 
to become more and more mystified in the course of his inquiries. 
That Dick was gone and Fitz had taken his place was evident, but 
when or how the exchange had been effected was a mystery. None 
of the prisoners would offer any explanation. “That is for you 
to find out,” was their answer to all questions, and Abd-ur-Rahim and 
his officers beat their brains in vain. Means, motive and opportunity 
for the change alike appeared wanting, and the puzzled Ethiopians 
took refuge at last in the hypothesis put forward by one of their 
number— 

“It is the magic of the doctor-lady! She has changed one into 
the other to lead us astray and to baffle our search for the youth.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE PULPIT ROCK. 
(St. ANTHONY, CORNWALL.) 


WHEN summer clouds are overhead, 
In waters cool and deep, 

The fishes in their weedy bed 
Here sleep a wondrous sleep : 

They sleep, the fishes great and small, 
Nor heed the sounding shock, 

When wintry billows rear and fall 
Against the Pulpit Rock. 


The Pulpit Rock is steep and wide, 
Above a pebble shore, 

And breasts to-day the flowing tide 
As stoutly as of yore ; 

Both time and tide have worn the stone, 
And made the outline faint, 

But on the surface still is shown 
The footprint of a Saint. 


A Saint who lived when Faith was strong, 
Ere Doubt had sprung to birth, 

When men in unconflicting song 
Would praise the Lord of Earth ; 

A Saint who dwelt where monks had made 
For each his humble cell, 

A Saint who fasted, wept, and prayed, 
And loved his brethren well! 


A Saint who preached one summer day 
When blazed the August sun, 

Of all that man had cast away, 
Of all that man had won ; 

But when he saw the closing eye, 
And marked the nodding head, 

He sought the Pulpit Rock hard by, 
And taught the fish instead. 


O jumping, darting, finny flock 
That heard afar the call, 
And thronged beneath the Pulpit Rock 
Precipitous and tall! 
Attentive as a Saint could wish 
A human flock to be, 
Until—for fish are only fish— 
They slumbered in the sea! 


Still, slumber-bound, they lie between 
The Manacles and land, 
Amid the seaweed waving green, 
And rocks and yellow sand ; 
Till good St. Anthony himself, 
To break the magic chain, 
Shall stand upon his stony shelf, 
And wake them up again. 
W. B, POWER, 
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THE WEST-COUNTRY PIXIES. 
By ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. 


ENNYSON, when in Lincolnshire 

in 1855, found the talk of some 

of his friends there turning on education, 
and especially on scientific education. 

“Yes,” said Tennyson; “it is spread- 
ing, and it is crushing all the romance 
and poetry out of children’s lives. It 
was only yesterday I was walking in the 
fields with one of my nephews—a little 
chap of eight or ten—when we came to 
afairy-ring. ‘Look,’I said; ‘look here, 
my boy; here is a fairy-ring.’ 

“*¢ A what, uncle?’ he said. 

“¢Why, a fairy-ring. The old folks 
would tell you that these fairy-rings are so called because the fairies 
were dancing here last night.’ 

“*Oh, uncle,’ he replied quite gravely, ‘it is well known that these 
fairy rings, as you call them, are caused by a species of fungus.’” 

Yes, it is true; and every child knows now what Tennyson’s little 
nephew knew forty years ago. The ringlets, “whereof,” as Shake- 
speare says, “the ewe not bites,” ringlets which the English prettily 
call ‘‘fairy-rings,” while the Germans and the French rather more 
tragically designate them Hexenringe and Cercles de Sorcitres, are 
indeed formed by a species of fungus; and the learned will talk to 
you about the mycelium of the fungus; will tell you how the fungus- 
spawn extends year by year, thus making the rings larger and larger ; 
and so forth, at endless learned length, till all the poetry is gone, 
and the fairies who dance in the moonlight are banished from 
children’s nurseries, the ugly word “fungus” alone remaining. 

Yet, even among “those who know” there are still to be met 
with here and there some who cherish lingering fancies that link 
themselves with these circles in the grass. 

The late well-known Vicar of Morwenstow, the Rev. R. S. Hawker, 
had a strange superstition about fairy-rings. While walking once 
with a lady near his North Cornish parish, he espied one of these 
rings. His companion would have stepped into it, but he suddenly 
drew her back, saying, “ Beware how you set foot within a fairy-ring ; 
it will bring ill-luck.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Mr. Hawker; the circle is made by toad-stools. 
See! here is one, I will pick it.” 
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“Tf you do, there will shortly be a death in your house.” But the 
lady paid no heed to her friend’s warning, and picked the fairy toad- 
stool. Within a week she lost a little daughter. 

We will leave the funguses behind, and keep firm hold of the 
poetry. 

Among the busiest makers of fairy-rings and the merriest dancers 
in them, all over the pastures and meadow-lands of Devonshire and 
other counties of the South-west, reigned a little race of beings 
known by the pretty name of Pixies. ‘These are the fairies of “A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” who gather 

“On hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beachéd margent of the sea, 
To dance [their] ringlets to the whistling wind.” 


The belief in their power was the most romantic of all Devonshire 
superstitions, and it faintly lingers even still in some parts of the 
county. Dartmoor was the favourite haunt of these little people. 
There they had an abode known to the West-country folk as the 
Pixies’ Parlour. The roots of old trees formed its ceiling, trailing 
plants climbed about its entrance, and the river Otter flowed at the 
foot of the hill. Young Coleridge visited this recess more than once, 
and when a child cut his initials on one of the sides of the cavern. 
He used his verse to make the Pixies sing :— 

“ Aye, from the fervent heat 
We to the cave retreat, 
O’ercanopied by huge roots, entwin’d 
With wildest texture, blackened o’er with age ; 
Round them their mantles green the ivies bind, 
Beneath whose foliage pale 
Fann’d by th’ infrequent gale, 
We shield us from the tyrant’s mid-day rage.” 

From time immemorial another Dartmoor home of theirs was the 
Pixies’ House at Sheepstor—a narrow, granite-walled chamber, 
covered in by an overhanging mass of moonstone. From such 
hidden haunts as these they came out to their cheerful revelries ; 
for they loved the hills and pathless woods and mountain streams, 
where they danced hand in hand, singing in the moonlight, unseen 
by mortals. Daintily they dressed themselves in green, with a head- 
dress of little red caps, and with tiny red shoes. And while the 
grasshopper, the cricket, or even the frog would supply the needful 
music, on a toadstool would sit a little elf, holding a tiny lantern to 
shed a greenish-blue light over the frolic. 

But fairy circumstances were sometimes in a rather bad way. At 
such times the attire of the pixies might be rather ragged. They 
were sometimes said to appear like a bundle of rags. Yet whether 
they were dainty or whether they were poor, they were ever a cleanly 
little folk, keeping their own abodes scrupulously pure, and hating 
sluttery above all things. 
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“Wash your pails and cleanse your dairies, 
Sluts are loathsome to the fairies,” 


sings Herrick. ‘This passion for cleanliness was one of their strongest 
points. When at midnight the King of the Pixies held his court— 
for they were a monarchical race of fairies—and assigned to each 
pixy his special work for that night, some of the little king’s subjects 
were always despatched to see that the houses in the neighbourhood 
were clean and orderly. Slipping through the keyholes, these elves 
would examine everything. If all things were found right, they were 
not only gratified but grateful; for they would often leave behind 
them a coin for the trim and careful maids. Indeed, such servants 
would frequently find half their morning’s work done for them by 
their invisible fairy friends. But if things down-stairs were left in 
disorder, the fairies would nimbly trip up-stairs to the servants’ rooms, 
and pinch the lazy ones till they were black and blue. Well might 
they say of themselves, as Queen Mab’s fairies said :— 


“When mortals are at rest, 
And snoring in their nest, 
Unheard and unespied, 
Through key-holes we do glide ; 
Over tables, stools, and shelves 
We trip it with our fairy elves. 


And if the house be foul 
With platter, dish, and bowl, 
Up-stairs we nimbly creep, 
And find the sluts asleep ; 
There we pinch their arms and thighs; 
None escapes, nor none espies. 


But if the house be swept, 
And from uncleanness kept, 
We praise the household maid, 
And duly she is paid ; 

For we use before we go 

To drop a tester in her shoe.” 


For this reason, many of the good housewives of the West would 
carefully see that their houses were swept and put in order before 
they went to bed; and often they would leave a bowl of water beside 
the chimney-nook for the water-loving, cleanly little folk. If this 
water were forgotten, pixy vengeance was pretty sure to follow. A 
pixy story illustrates this. At Tavistock lived two servant-maids, who 
had been very kindly treated by the pixies; for these two girls had 
always remembered the bowl of water, and in the mornings had found 
small pieces of silver dropped into the bucket for them. But one 
night they forgot to leave the bowl in its usual place. The pixies 
went up to their room and reproached them. Immediately one of the 
two maids was ready to go down-stairs to remedy the mistake. But 
the other said that for her part she would not slip out of bed to please 
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all the pixies in Devonshire. The one good maid went down and 
filled the bucket, and next morning found many silver pennies in it. 
Meanwhile the pixies were discussing the punishment which they 
must assign to the lazy one. They resolved that she should be lame 
for some years, and that then she should be cured bya herb that grew 
on Dartmoor. The name of the herb was a word of seven syllables, 
and the pixies clearly and distinctly told the girl what the word was. 
Next morning the unfortunate servant awoke lame, remaining so for 
the seven appointed years. Unhappily, when her period of punishment 
was over, she could not remember the long name of the plant that was 
to cure her. But one day, while she was picking mushrooms on the 
moor, a strange-looking boy suddenly started up before her. He in- 
sisted on striking her leg with a plant which he held in his hand. As 
he did so, she was instantly cured, and became the best dancer in 
the town. 
Many indeed are the stories of the pixies’ kindness to the good 
maids, and of the mischievous tricks they will play upon the bad ones. 
When they are in their most frolicsome humour they cannot resist 
teasing even the good ones too. Though they would churn the 
butter, clear the cupboards of cobwebs, and, if a penny were left on the 
table for them, would clean the whole house in the night, they would 
also make raids on the larders and dairies, plague the milkmaids, 
upset their pails, sour the cream, steal the butter, blow out the candles, 
and kiss the servants they had been tormenting. They are, when not 
in their kindliest moods, the very Robin Goodfellows of the country 
round. As the fairy asks Puck :— 


“ Are you not he 
That frights the maidens of the villagery ; 
Skims milk ; and sometimes labours in the quern, 
And bootless makes the breathless housewife churn ; 
And sometime makes the drink to bear no barm ; 
Misleads night-wanderers, laughing at their harm?” 


The farmers, too, received much of the pleasant and the unpleasant 
attention of these busy little goblins. It was one of the pixies’ 
favourite amusements to help the farmer by thrashing the corn in his 
barns in the night-time. Once a Dartmoor farmer, entering his barn 
in the early morning, found a whole troop of pixies busy with their 
flails. ‘‘ Niver,” said he, “did I see such drashers as they was. 
They were talking and laughing among themselves as busily as they 
were working. One said to another, ‘I twit (sweat), don’t you 
twit?’ But suddenly perceiving the intrusion upon their privacy, 
they immediately vanished.” 

For it is one of the special characteristics of these little people that 
if they are watched when at their elfin labours or elfin tricks, they 
disappear and never return, ‘They do not like to be seen by mortal 
eyes; they do not like that their good or evil deeds should be talked 
over by mortal tongues. Neither would they ever take any reward 
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from those whom they helped. If a farmer, grateful to his little 
assistants, hung up for them a new suit of green, he would never see 
them in his barn again. They were deeply offended if they were ever 
thanked for any kindly act of theirs. One of these little thrashing 
imps, whose fortunes seem to have been, for the moment, at low- 
water mark in the pixy-world, did indeed once, and even thankfully, 
accept a small gift; but that pixy never again re-visited that barn. 
The story is this :— 

A farmer’s young wife was neglected by her husband, who took to 
drink and laziness. Unable to bear his idleness and unkindness, 
she put on his clothes and went to the barn to thrash the corn 
herself. But on the second morning she found much corn thrashed, 
and she knew she had not done this. Morning after morning there 
was the same tale. In her bewilderment she determined to watch. 
Sitting up one night she saw a pixy come into the barn. Witha 
little flail which it carried it thrashed away very vigorously, and while 
it thrashed it sang— 

“Little pixy, fair and slim, 

Without a rag to cover him.” 
And so the woman made a tiny suit of clothes for the little worker, 
and hung them up in the barn. On the next morning the visitor 
came as usual, Seeing the clothes, it gladly put them on, and 
singing— 

“ Pixy fine and pixy gay! 

Pixy now will fly away,” 

departed, and was never seen again. 

Concerning the apple-crop, too, the pixies were supposed to be the 
farmers’ friends. There was a curious ceremony connected with this 
belief. On Twelfth Night, farmers, hoping for a favourable yield of 
fruit, would place a bowl of hot cider and toast among the branches 
of one of their apple-trees as an offering to the pixies ; and, when the 
apple-gathering season came round, one apple, known as the “ pixies’ 
hoard,” was left hanging on every tree for them. For apples and cider 
the pixies seem to have had a considerable weakness. One Twelfth 
Night, when a farmer’s party returned home, after having duly placed 
the cider-bowl in the tree, it was found that all the cider from the 
hogshead in the kitchen had disappeared. Suddenly a pixy slipped 
into the middle of the wondering company, and crying out, “I sipped 
once,” instantly vanished. 

But the pixies could plague the farmers as well as help them. 

It was one of their special joys to ride the colts furiously by night, 
and in their mad gallops to tangle their manes with seed-vessels of 
the burdock, and to plait them so tightly that no mortal man could 
comb them out again. Sometimes the farmer would find his horses 
in his fields covered with foam and in a state of extreme terror. If 
he saw them going at a faster rate than usual, he would say, ‘“ They 
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pixies: if they ban’t at they colts again! Zee ’ow they be a-tearing 
acriiss tha moor!” 

One of the Dartmoor peasants told Sir John Bowring that— 

“?Twarn’t only dree yers agone when he zeed how the pixies did tangle 
the manes of the horses in a way that no mortal hand and no machine 
could do ; and that once he drived thirty-five colts from the moor, and that 
vive ov ’em had their manes traced [dressed], and wor turn’d into a 
horchard, and his mane was cort in the branch of a happle-tree ; and he 
tared hisself away, and left the mane, and most butivall it was, and he 
took it and gived it to his master, and he was sorry for it ; for if he had it 
now he wid’n sell it for vive shillings.” 


““<D’ye see that ’ere hoss thare?’ said a Liskeard farmei, to a 
West-country miner. ‘What ov it?’ asked the miner. ‘Well, that 
‘ere hoss he’n been ridden to death a’most by the pigsies again.’ 
‘ Pigsies,’ said the miner; ‘thee don’t b’leve in they, do ’ee?’ ‘Ees 
I do; but a specks you’re a West-country bucca, ain’t ’ee? (Bucca 
is the name of a spirit that it was once thought necessary to pro- 
pitiate in Cornwall. It now simply means a fool.) If you’d a had 
yourn hosses wrote to death every night, you’d tell another tale, I 
reckon. But as sure as I’se living, the pigsies do ride on ’em 
whenever they’ve a mind to.’” * 


To be “pixy-led” was a common woe of farmers coming home 
late at night from the too-generous market-table. But, indeed, all 
belated travellers were led astray among the bogs and mists of 
Dartmoor by the impartial pixies ; for while these elves were at their 
sport, the case of wanderers who lost their way in the bewildering 
Dartmoor mists was well-nigh hopeless. The pixies would lead the 
baffled wayfarer up and down, and round and round, making his well- 
known road a wilderness to him, and mocking him all the while with 
shrill laughter, and with the “tacking ” (clapping) of their tiny hands. 
Like Will-o’-the-Wisp, they would take the traveller over hedges and 
ditches, or bewilder him as he tried in vain to escape from a field 
which he had known from childhood. Yet the wanderer could always 
see the path close at hand; for the pixies could make narrow lanes 
look like turnpike roads, and, when they chose, the glowworms’ lights 
in the hedges seemed like candles shining through cottage windows. 

A Cornish farm-hand told a questioner that ‘he will declare, and 
offer to take his Bible oath upon it, that, as sure as ever he’s alive to 
tell it, whilst his head was running round like a mill-wheel, he heard 
with his own ears they bits of pigsies a-laughing and a-tacking their 
hands, all to see he led astray, and never able to find the right road, 
though he had travelled it scores of times long agone, by night or by 
day, as a body might tell.” Thus they misled night-wanderers, till 
dawn appeared, when they themselves must vanish among the tors 
and the morasses. 


* Robert Hunt’s Popular Romances of the West of England. 
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But there was a charm against this particular wickedness of the pixies. 

These neat little folk hated anything like untidiness in dress. Let 
but a traveller be at all unseemly in his attire, the pixies, who other- 
wise would have sadly tormented him, would have nothing whatever 
to do with him. And so the wiser traveller, wishing to avoid 
unwelcome fairy attentions, would turn a stocking or a jacket or a 
pocket inside out before starting on a journey in the dark; or if he 
should forget to do this, would sit down as soon as the moorland 
mist came upon him and instantly repair his mistake. A Devon- 
shire girl, who had often heard of the pixies, though she had never 
seen one, told Mr. Thoms that she knew a man who one night, in 
spite of all that he could do, could not find his way out of his own 
field. Suddenly he remembered that he must turn his coat. As 
soon as he did so, he heard the pixies all fly away up into the trees. 
There they sat and laughed; but the man soon found his way out 
of his field. 

So recently as the 6th of June, 1890, the following story appeared 
in the Western Daily Mercury :— 


“A few days ago a party of men were ripping bark in a wood about 
four miles from Torrington. In the evening, when it was time to pick up 
the tools, one of the men had occasion to separate himself from the party 
to fetch an iron which he had been using in another part of the wood. He 
avers that, on stooping to pick up the tool, a strange feeling came over 
him, and while totally unable to raise himself, he heard peals of discordant 
laughter all around. It flashed across his mind that he was being pzxie- 
eee This was about half-past five in the afternoon. At seven 
o’clock his wife became uneasy at his non-appearance, and started off to 
look for him. Happening to meet one of the rippers, she inquired whether 
he had seen her husband. ‘Yes,’ replied the man; ‘he left work when 
we did.’ This added to her troubles, and when ten o’clock came, and still 
no husband, she was greatly alarmed. When she arrived near the place 
where the men had been working, she met her husband dripping wet. 
‘Where have you been?’ said she. ‘I have been pixy-led,’ he replied, 
and told his story. It appears from his account the pixies held him under 
their spell for nearly five hours, and at the end of the time he was able to 
crawl away on his hands and knees, scarce knowing where he was creeping, 
tumbling head over heels into a stream. Directly he rose he knew where 
he was, and made the best of his way home. ‘You girt fule, why didden 
’ee turn your pockets inside out?’ was all the comfort he received from his 
better half ; ‘then you would have been able to come away tu wance.’ . 

It may be said the man was drunk, but it can be proved on the best 
authority that no intoxicating liquor was drunk that day by any of the party.” 


It is a little difficult to make out whether the kindly or the 
mischievous element was the stronger in the pixies’ little ways. 
Perhaps the kindly element really had the upper hand; for, roguish 
as many of their frolicsome freaks undoubtedly were, it was a good- 
natured, laughing roguishness, as if the imps were taking their fun 
just for the fun of the thing, amusing themselves by a little innocent 
teasing, and delighting in some harmless mischief merely for harmless 
mischief’s sake. They revelled in laughter; to “ laugh like a pixy ” was 
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a Cornish saying. ‘They never injured those who took their merry 
mischief in good part, and to those who propitiated them they always 
brought good fortune. 

In parts of Cornwall it was a custom to leave holes in the walls of 
the houses, that so the pixies might have easy admission ; to block up 
these entrances would drive away all good luck and prosperity. An 
old cottager living near Launceston was asked, not so very long 
ago, why he allowed a hole in the wall of his house to remain 
unrepaired. He said that he would not have it stopped up on any 
account, as he left it open purposely that the “ piskies” might come 
in and out as they had done for many years. Even when the more 
mischievous pixies were sent out by their monarch on one of their 
worst errands—to change children in their cradles—things were not 
so very bad after all. Mothers, of course, were terrified, and would 
pin their children to their sides, or lay a prayer-book under the 
infant’s pillow as a charm against the little thieves. But just as the 
mortal mother treated the pixy changeling, so would the pixies treat 
the stolen infant. A Tavistock mother lost her child in this way, and 
almost broke her heart over it; but she took great care of the 
changeling. This so pleased the pixy that it soon restored the child 
to its mother, and was careful to see that it should have a specially 
prosperous life. 

The stories told of some of the pixies and their children are curious. 

A farmer one day discovered close to his home in Cornwall a 
wretched-looking little creature, very small, though human in appear- 
ance, and seemingly almost dead through cold and hunger. The 
countryman remembered that the pixies at times sought human pro- 
tection for their children, and he knew that their revenge would be 
very terrible if their wishes were disregarded. He knew also that if 
he treated the little being kindly, he would not fail to meet with good 
fortune. So he took the imp home with him, warmed it and fed it. 
The little thing soon recovered from its melancholy condition, and 
amused the whole family, of whom it was made one, by its tricks and 
pleasant ways. Its little oddities were willingly put up with, for what 
else could one expect from a pixy? And the good people of the 
house prospered, hoping that the foundling would never leave them. 
But the capricious mite had its own ideas on that matter. It was 
playing one day about the kitchen of the farm. A voice from the 
outside suddenly called, ‘‘Coleman Gray, Coleman Gray!” Up 
sprang the pixy, and with laughter and hand-clapping, and little 
shouts of “ Ho, ho, ho!” exclaimed, “Aha, my daddy is come,” and 
so vanished through the keyhole, never to be seen again. 

There are at least two variants of the story of the birth of a pixy 
child. At Tavistock, on the borders of Dartmoor, there once lived a 
certain nurse. One midnight, just as the good woman was preparing 
to go to bed, she was summoned by an old and ugly little squint- 
eyed pixy—the bad pixies always squint—to follow him immediately 
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and attend upon his wife. “ Thy wife!” thought the good woman. 
“‘ Heaven forgive me, but as sure as I live I be going to the birth of 
a little devil.” But the pixy hurried the woman away with him, and 
they arrived at a neat little cottage situated in the realms of pixydom. 
A child was soon born to the tiny woman who lay there. The 
mother immediately gave the nurse a box of green ointment, and told 
her to anoint the child’s eyes with it. The woman, though thinking 
the task a strange one, did as she was ordered. Out of curiosity she 
touched her own eye with the ointment. The result was startling ; 
for the cottage at once became a mansion, the diminutive mother was 
changed into a beautiful woman, and the pixy infant appeared as a 
mortal child. Nothing more, however, happened, and the nurse soon 
made her way back to her own home. 

Now, if a woman, either by underhand dealing, or, as in this case, 
quite naturally, became possessed of the mysterious box and touched 
her eye with the green ointment, she could see the pixies by daylight 
and watch all their doings, though the fairies themselves thought they 
were unespied. And the pixies, who hated to be seen even in the 
moonlight when they were in their merry mood and their most 
brilliant dress, hated above all things to be seen in the daylight, for 
then they looked old and grey and withered. But mortal women who 
had received mysterious power from the magical box of ointment 
could not—for they were women—keep the secret to themselves. By 
some alarmed exclamation or other indiscretion, they never failed to 
betray themselves when they saw the pixies in broad daylight at any 
of their mischievous tricks. For this they very soon paid the penalty. 
The anointed eye was suddenly struck by the enraged pixy’s fist, and 
was blinded for ever. ‘The pixies “can’t abear those whom they 
can’t abide.” 

It was the custom of this particular nurse to attend Moreton 
Market, to sell her eggs. A few days after she had been present at 
the birth of the pixy-child, she went to market as usual. There she 
beheld the pixy-father, who, invisible to all except herself, was coolly 
helping himself from the different stalls to such goods as took 
his fancy. She could not restrain her curiosity, and it was her 
ruin. She went up to the pixy, and actually questioned him about 
the health of his wife and child. ‘The startled pixy gazed at her, and 
asked her if she actually saz him. 

‘See you, sir,” said she; “to be sure I do, as plain as I see the 
sun in the skies, and I see what you are busy about in the bargain.” 

“‘ And pray,” said the pixy, “ with which eye do you see all this?” 

“With the right eye to be sure!” 

“The ointment! the ointment!” cried the pixy, as he struck her 
upon the eye. “ Take that for meddling with what did not belong 
to you; you shall see me no more.” And the poor woman was 
blind of that eye till the day of her death. 

There is another version of what is evidently the same story, 
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though it varies considerably in details. This tells how a good 
woman of St. Ives was visited one night by a stranger whom she had 
never seen before. He had marked all her good qualities, he said, 
and he wished to entrust to her care a child of his own. He showed 
her much gold, and told her that she should be well rewarded. She 
agreed to go with the stranger to fetch the child. They had only 
gone a little way, when the woman was told that she must be blind- 
folded. ‘Thinking that it must be some rich man’s child to whom 
she was summoned, and that the mother’s house was not to be 
known, she submitted. When the bandage was removed, she was 
in a splendid apartment, with a luxurious table spread before her. 
That so splendid a meal should have been spread for her master and 
herself only seemed to her strange. When she had feasted on such 
dainties as she had never touched before, servants bore in a light 
satin-covered cot in which was lying the child that was to be com- 
mitted to her care. 

Strict and strange orders were given to the nurse. The child was 
not to be taught the Lord’s Prayer; it was not to be washed after 
sundown ; every morning it was to be bathed in water from a white 
ewer which would be found in its room; but the nurse was never to 
wash her own face in this same water. And so the good woman, 
with the child in her arms, was led to her home again. Her husband 
and she kept the child for years, and everything that heart could wish 
was provided for all of them. The boy grew up active and strong, 
caring much for his “ big mammy,” as he called her. And when to 
mortal eyes he seemed to be alone, he would play and run and 
dance as though numberless companions were with him. 

Through all the years that the child had stayed with her, she had 
never again seen his father. But one day, when washing the boy, 
she noticed, as she had often noticed before, how very bright and 
beautiful the magical water made the child’s face. She wondered if 
it would not make her own face beautiful too. She touched her face 
with it, and a drop entered her eye. Then at once she saw that the 
child was a pixy, and that troops of little fairies were playing round 
about him. She did not venture to speak to the elves, but kept a 
sacred silence. 

Needs must that she should take her wares to St. Ives market. 
No one had been able to find out who it was who had been committing 
countless robberies there. But this good wife detected the pixy at 
once, just at the moment when he was in one of his choicest acts of 
thievery. She spoke to him. “So, thou seest me, dost thou?” 
“To be sure I do, and know ’ee too,” replied the woman. The pixy 
put his finger on her left eye and said, “ Shut this eye. Can’st thou 
see me now?” “Yes, I tell ’ee, and know ’ee too.” The pixy 
revenged himself : 

“Water for elf, not water for self ; 
You’ve lost your eye, your child, and yourself.” 
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The pixy’s prophecy proved true, the fairy child disappeared, and 
the husband and wife lived for the rest of their lives in wretchedness. 

These are not very pleasant stories, but if the pixies could be 
revengeful, they could also be grateful. 


“An old woman who lived near Tavistock had in her garden a splendid 
bed of tulips. To these the pixies of the neighbourhood loved to resort, 
and often at midnight might they be heard singing their babes to rest 
among them. By their magic power they made the tulips more beautiful 
and more permanent than any other tulips, and they caused them to emit 
a fragrance equal to that of the rose. The old woman was so fond of her 
tulips that she would never let one of them be plucked, and thus the pixies 
were never deprived of their floral bowers. 

‘“* But at length the old woman died ; the tulips were taken up, and the 
place converted into a parsley-bed. Again, however, the power of the 
pixies was shown ; the parsley withered, and nothing would grow even in 
the other beds of the garden. On the other hand, they tended diligently 
the grave of the old woman, around which they were heard lamenting and 
singing dirges. They suffered not a weed to grow on it; they kept it 
always green, and evermore in spring-time spangled with wild flowers.” * 


Other stories about the pixies tell how mortals, answering the 
fairies’ cries, might be whisked away to distant regions in a few 
moments, only to find themselves safe and sound again at home 
after all. 

But not always. The fairies once came upon a farmer who was 
making his way home very unsteadily after a too festive dinner. He 
was clever enough when he heard the fairies’ calls to repeat the names 
of the different places of revelry to which the pixies were going. To 
all these he found his way easily enough. At last they called: “ Ho, 
and away for Squire Tremain’s cellar!” There the farmer tasted so much 
of the contents of the cellar that he was unable to answer his little 
triend’s final appeal to return. In the cellar he was left, till he was 
discovered by the butler in the morning, and sentenced to death for 
burglary. But when the day of execution came, a strange thing 
happened. For a little lady forced the crowd to open a way for her, 
and clearly and sweetly cried out: “‘ Ho, and away for France!” The 
prisoner repeated the words, and immediately vanished, a free man. 

A similar story is told of a farmer’s lad who lived in the small 
fishing-town of Polperro, on the south coast of Cornwall. Near it 
was a little hamlet called Portallow. As the boy was making his 
way home one dark night, he heard a voice cry out: “I’m for Port- 
allow Green.” The boy was pleased to think that he might have 
company on his way through the gloom, and repeated the words. 
Immediately he found himself on the Green, with a crowd of pixies 
laughing round about him. Answering their repeated calls, he was 
mysteriously hurried away to several of the fairies’ haunts, till at last 
the cry was raised: “I’m for the King of France’s cellar!” The boy 
went on with his guides, and soon was tasting the rarest wines in an 


* T. Keightley : Zhe Fairy Mythology. 
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enormous cellar. With his magic companions he passed through 
splendid rooms where tables were royally laid out for feasting. 

To prove to those at the farm that his travels were real, he took 
a silver cup from one of the tables, and very soon, repeating the 
fairies’ cry, found himself back at his home. There he was praised 
by the farmer’s wife for his early return. ‘You'd say so, if you only 
knowed where I’ve been,” said he; “I’ve been with the pixies to 
Seator Beach and to the King o’ France’s cellar; and all in five 
minutes.” The good-wife thought the boy was mazed. “I thought 
you’d say I was mazed, so I brought away this mug to show you it.” 
When the farmer’s family saw the cup, they believed the boy’s story. 
That cup is no longer to be found. 

Who were the pixies? The Devonshire peasant would tell you 
that they were the souls of infants who died before they were 
christened. But many of the Cornish folk maintained that they 
were the “‘old people,” inhabitants of the country before the present 
race of mortals lived. The traditions about their origin are indeed 
endless. For some would hold that they were Druids, condemned 
to live as pixies because they did not believe in Christ; others, that 
they were the more innocent of the fallen angels ; others again, that 
they were half-witted people, who had committed no mortal sin, but 
were not good enough to go to heaven when they died. But what- 
ever they were, it was generally believed that they had gradually gone 
through many transformations, becoming smaller and smaller at every 
change, till at last they turned into ants, in which shape they were 
lost. On account of these legends, it was considered unlucky to 
destroy an ant’s nest; and the superstition ran that if a piece of tin 
was placed in one of these nests at a certain change of the moon it 
would soon be changed into silver through the pixy power. 

Are the pixies the only spirits who ever held fairs and markets? 
In the belief of the west-country folk these fairies undoubtedly did so. 
A writer of the seventeenth century says— 


“The place near which they most ordinarily showed themselves was on 
the side of a hill, named Black Down, between the parishes of Pittminster 
and Chestonford, not many miles from Taunton. Those that have had 
occasion to travel that way have frequently seen them there, appearing 
like men and women, of a stature generally near the smaller size of men. 
Their habits used to be of red, blue, or green, according to the old way 
of country garb, with high-crowned hats. One time, about fifty years 
since, a person. . . was riding towards his home. . . and saw, just before 
him, on the side of the hill, a great company of people, that seemed to 
him like country-folks assembled as at a fair. There were all sorts of 
commodities, to his appearance, as at our ordinary fairs : pewterers, shoe- 
makers, pedlars, with all kinds of trinkets, fruit, and drinking-booths. He 
could not remember anything which he had usually seen at fairs but what 
he saw there... . He was under very great surprise, and wondered what 
the meaning of what he saw could be. At length it came into his mind 
what he had heard concerning the Fairies on the side of that hill ; and 
it being near the road he was to take, he resolved to ride in amongst 
them, and see what they were. Accordingly he put on his horse that 
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way, and, though he saw them perfectly all along as he came, yet when 
he was upon the place where all this had appeared to him, he could 
discern nothing at all, only seemed to be crowded and thrust, as when 
one passes through a throng of people. All the rest became invisible to 
him, until he came to a little distance, and then it appeared to him 
again as at first. He found himself in pain, and so hastened home ; 
where, being arrived, lameness seized him all on one side, which continued 
on him as long as he lived . . . and this relation I had from a person 
of known honour, who had it from the man himself. ... Both the man, 
his wife, and divers of the neighbours assured me they had, at many times, 
seen this fazr-keefing in the summer-time as they came from Taunton 
market ; but they durst not adventure in amongst them, for that everyone 
that had done so had received great damage by it.” * 


Though belief in the existence of these strange little people is even 
now not quite dead, it is surely dying out, even in the remotest and 
loneliest parts of the West-Country. Faith in them grows ever and 
ever weaker ; the pixies are leaving Dartmoor. 

“T’ve yerd tell on ’em,” said a Dartmoor peasant recently, “ but 
they be all gone now... They used to play all sorts of tricks, 
and trouble and carry away the children. . . I believe they have all 
left the country now. There was a great many here formerly.” 

“IT never zeed but one,” said another, “and I du think they’ve 
gone to some other part of the world.” 

An old Dartmoor woman was asked if she ever saw a pixy. 
“ Well,” said she, with a smile, “I did zee one once, when I was a 
little maid—I did zee a pixy man.” 

“How big was he?” 

“Jist so high,” said she, putting her right hand about eighteen 
inches from the ground. 

“ And how was he dressed ?” 

“He had a little odd hat, and a pipe in his mouth, and he had an 
old jug in his hand—not like the jugs we uses now. ‘They gived a 
great deal of trouble and plague, as I’ve yerd tell on. I never zeed 
but that one, and I du think they’ve gone to some other part of 
the world.” 

And so farewell to these little-Devonshire fairies. 


* Richard Bovet’s Pandaemonium (1684) 
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MRS. WALTON’S HOLIDAY. 


M RS. WALTON was her name. He knew that because he 
followed her into the hotel and entered his name in the 
visitors’ book immediately after hers. 

They had travelled on the same steamer to Arran. He first 
noticed her soon after leaving Greenock. It was a glorious morning 
in August, the steamer ploughed the blue water, the string band 
played a lively tune. She stood at the side of the boat, stretching out 
her arms as though she would embrace the sun and light, smiling at 
the landscape, her lips open, drinking in the fresh air. Edward 
Brogden had never seen anyone quite like her before, she was so 
youthful without being exactly young, so ingenuous, so enthusiastic. 
He could see she was bubbling over with joy; she murmured to her- 
self, and sang snatches of song in a low bird-like voice ; she smiled as 
the shadows raced down the green hills, and she held her hands out 
to the gulls as they flew past. 

Edward Brogden could not take his eyes off the slight, elegant, little 
figure, and before much time had elapsed he contrived to bring him- 
self to her notice by rendering her some slight service. As she 
thanked him she flashed her peach-like face, with the soft yellow curls 
on her forehead, round on him and smiled through her gold-rimmed 
glasses. He forgot utterly what he was going to say, and but for her 
readiness it would have been an awkward moment. 

“Have I really been standing ever since we left Greenock? I did 
not know. It is very good of you to bring me a seat, but I really do 
not know whether I wish to sit down. It is all so beautiful—the 
movement, the light, the warmth. I do not want to miss anything ; 
not a ripple of the water, not a shadow on the hillside. Oh, is it not 
exquisite!” she cried, clasping her hands. ‘“ It makes me feel young 
again.” 

“* Young again ?” said Edward Brogden, more to himself than to her. 
“Young again ?” 

“Yes,” the silvery voice went on; “young as I used to be years 
and years ago, when I lived in the clouds and walked on air ; before 
I took up the burden of life and got weary and sick and old. I 
assure you I felt very old and tired yesterday at this time. But don’t 
let us talk of that. I am trying to forget, trying to renew my youth. 
I have come on purpose.” 

“Renew her youth!” mentally repeated Edward Brogden. 
** Why, the child can hardly be twenty !” 

She was evidently travelling alone, and he kept his eye on her to 
the end of the journey. His destination happened to be hers also. 
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They both landed at Roderick, and she preceded him along the 
landing-stage to the hotel, and as we have seen, entered her name in 
the visitors’ book at the request of the proprietor. 

“Mrs. Walton! Why, she must bea widow!” 

He thanked his stars that he was planted in the same hotel 
with her. 

Then began the maddest happiest time in all Edward Brogden’s 
career. He let himself go. In proportion to the discretion in all 
previous affairs of the heart was the abandonment and recklessness of 
this last infatuation. 

He cast all prudence to the winds. He knew nothing about Mrs. 
Walton, nor did he wish to know anything. 

He was sick of prudence. He had been prudent and cautious all 
his life, and here he was at thirty years of age unloved and unloving. 
Yes, he would let himself go for once. 

It would appear that all the unattached men in the hotel had come 
to a similar decision, for before many days were over they were all her 
devoted slaves. She smiled through her gold-rimmed glasses on all 
impartially, and she showed no invidious preference as to the person 
with whom she walked or talked. 

The ladies too fell under her spell, and declared that she was a 
charming young thing, so gay, so innocent. 

“Mrs. Walton is quite delightful, of course,” said one matron to 
another, “but I must say she is a little indiscreet, and may lay her- 
self open to misconstruction.” 

“‘T suppose she is what one might call an emancipated woman.” 

“But even an emancipated woman might discriminate ; she accepts 
attentions from all sorts and conditions of men.” 

“And yet one cannot say she encourages them; she is quite 
pleasant with women too, and will spend a whole morning playing 
with the children.” 

Mrs. Walton came up at this moment, smiling and readjusting her 
eye-glasses. These were attached by a slender gold chain to her 
brooch, and were constantly slipping from her eyes, but they were in- 
dispensable to her sight, and she always replaced them. 

** Ah, here you are! My dear Mrs. Owen, your cap is on one side. 
Let me put it straight this minute,” which she did with a light touch, 
stroking the white hair delicately, and remarking she hoped she 
should have beautiful white hair when she was a few years older. 
* And now this cap tells a tale; you have been at your troubles again. 
You have been shaking your head over the shortcomings of your cook 
down there in Surrey, or the depravity of the gardeners. As I said 
the other day, when you were worrying about the jam-making, 
‘Forget, forget ; be happy at least once a year ; leave all troubles at 
home, and come out for a holiday ; laugh, be gay—forget.’” 

“I believe you promised to sing to us to-night, Mrs. Walton”? 
said Edward Brogden strolling up at this point. 
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** Ah, did I promise? I never meant to sing here, and brought 
no music; but perhaps something will come to me,” she said, rising 
and sweeping across the room to the piano, where three or four men 
stood waiting for her. 

She always dressed in half mourning, and to-night she wore a 
long black gown with bodice of heliotrope glacé silk veiled in 
sequined net of the same shade—a combination which set off her 
lovely complexion and hair to perfection. 

She ran her fingers over the keys. “It is no use,” she said at 
last, letting her hands fall. ‘‘I must contradict my own teaching 
and be serious ; none of the happy songs will come.” 

They all declared they liked serious songs best. 

“And I must warn you,” she said, “all my songs are old songs 
—all my songs are memories.” A far-away look came into her eyes 
as she lifted her hands to the keys again and played the opening bars 
of Tosti’s “Good-bye.” Occasions on which they had heard this song 
beautifully rendered recurred to most present; but she had not sung 
many notes before they realised this was a new thing in singing. 
The voice had a rich peculiar quality and the soul of the woman 
spoke through it. 


The eyes stared into vacancy with a look of affright in them and 
the weird, sad voice sighed, 


““* Good-bye, summer, good-bye, good-bye !’” 

The men stood breathless. 

*** Good-bye hope,’” wailed the voice, “ ‘ good-bye, good-bye !’” 

At the conclusion of the song there was a murmur of thanks 
and admiration. The men were subdued and spoke quietly. The 
women had tears in their eyes. 

Mrs. Walton heard nothing and saw nothing. She ran her fingers 
over the keys again and began to sing, “Is it a dream.” 

The thrilling sympathetic voice cried : 


““Ts it a dream? 
Then waking would be vain. 
Oh, do not wake me; 
Let me dream again !’” 


It was a despairing beseeching wail from the heart. When she 
ceased there was a slight sigh of relieved tension and no one spoke 
for a full minute. 

Mr. Hardcastle decided there and then that he would ask her to 
marry him. Mr. Cyril Ranger could not for the life of him think what 
he had been doing to have spent a whole week near such a woman and 
not to have proposed to her. Two young men who had comea week 
ago, intending to stay for the night only, and who lingered on because, 
as they said, of the sociable, gay, unconventional life of the place—in 
other words because of the little widow—each vowed to himself he 
would write that very night to his father and explain the situation, 
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suggesting a readjustment of business relations with a view to 
marriage at an early date. 

Edward Brogden was deeply affected. Next morning when he 
found himself seated beside her on a steamer making an excursion 
round the island he said: “ Well Mrs. Walton have you any more 
surprises for us? Do you know you astonished us all last night? I 
cannot reconcile the sadness of your singing with your usual gaiety. 
I am puzzled to know which is your real self.” 

“Both are real,” she said. “I have at least half a dozen quite 
distinct selves. Sometimes one is to the fore, sometimes another. 
It depends on my mood and my surroundings whether I laugh to 
prevent myself crying or break my heart singing sad songs through 
sheer delight and the joy of living.” 

“You are an enigma.” 

**No, I am a woman!” 

‘Tt is the same thing.” 

She drew his attention to Ailsa Crag. 

“Yes, yes, the crag,” said he absently. ‘Do you know I always 
feel attracted by anything enigmatical or mysterious ; the more com- 
plex a woman is the better I like her ; I am weary of simple transparent 
souls whom he that runs may read. What an experience! What a 
splendid interest it would be! Ah, Mrs. Walton, life would be 
worth living if you - 

“See, Mr. Brogden, we must be nearing Lashlam ; and do look at 
those lovers wandering along the road. Isn’t it sad?” 

“What is sad ?” 

“Oh, they will get married !” 

“That is the best thing they can do.” 

Mrs. Walton informed him with tears in her eyes that she felt a 
little hysterical to-day, that it was the last day of her holiday, and 
that if he would excuse her she would not talk any more but would 
sit quietly by herself at the other side of the boat. 

“The last day of your holiday? ‘Then you must certainly let me 
speak to you of something which affects me vitally,” he said as he 
raised his hat and moved away. 

*‘ Afterwards,” she exclaimed ; “ afterwards.” 





At five o’clock that afternoon a large, dull, florid, bald man of 
about fifty was standing in the hall with Mrs. Walton when Edward 
Brogden came in to look for her to have his talk on something vital 
to himself. 

** Allow me to introduce you to my husband, Mr. Brogden,” she 
said smiling through her gold-rimmed glasses. 


The next morning the boys resumed their journey on the bicycles. 
Mr. Hardcastle was called away suddenly, and Mr. Cyril Ranger 
discovered Arran was relaxing. 
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All that day Mrs. Owen’s cap was in a chronic state of displace- 
ment through shaking her head over the dull florid man. “No 
wonder, poor thing, she wanted to be gay and to forget,” she kept 
saying. 

Mr. Brogden stayed it out to the bitter end. Perhaps he was 
more of an experimentalist than a lover, and awaited new develop- 
ments. Perhaps he was really in love with this fair-haired wife of the 

> dull florid man—this wife who took a holiday once every year by her- 
self, and tried to be happy and gay and to forget—forget. 


THE BROKEN VASE. 
FROM SULLY PRUDHOMME. 


A FAN struck lightly on the glass 
? That held an asphodel ; 
None knew how it had come to pass, 
Nor when the harm befell. 


But all unheeded, day by day, 
The little rift grew wide; 
The water slowly ebbed away, 
The lily drooped and died. 


There was no sound, and nought to see, 
No outward sign or token. 

The vase stood firm; but let it be— 
Don't touch it; tt ts broken! 


So on the heart—how, who can say ?— 
A blow falls noiselessly. 

Though none may note the swift decay, 
The flower of love must die. 


The passers-by no difference see, 
No word of pain is spoken. 

The heart beats on; but let it be— 
Dowt touch it; it ts broken! 


C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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TREASURE TROVE. 
By Jessie LEETE. 
I, 


[* was a glorious day for the haymaking—bright sunshine, fine 
drying breezes, and a sky so serene, that no anxious thought 
need be taken for the morrow. 

Date, some twenty years ago, when haymaking in such rural and 
unprogressive parishes as Middleton-under-hill was still one of the 
prettiest sights offered by the changing year. No forlorn-looking 
figure, perched in lonely state on an American mowing-machine, then 
made its dreary rounds in ever-contracting circles; no senseless 
clatter of whirling wheels and knives had as yet taken the place of 
merry human voices. In Middleton, haymaking was still the annual 
“outing” of young and old, both pleasant and profitable in such 
seasons as that of 187—. On this particular afternoon, nearly every 
man, woman, and child in the parish, capable of handling a scythe or 
a rake, was busy among the long sweet-scented hay. 

Even the Rev. Francis Merion, curate-in-charge, had left his study 
to take a share in the pleasant labour. Still well under thirty years 
of age, tall and straight as a guardsman, Merion was known far and 
near as a good oar, a capital shot, and a first-rate cricketer. Indeed, 
there were many men who asserted openly that such a physique as 
Merion’s was thrown away upon a “parson.” But he himself was 
well content with the career he had freely chosen. 

“You think there is not room in the Church for my long legs and 
broad shoulders?” he would sometimes answer, with a good-tempered 
laugh. ‘“ Well, you are in the wrong. If it were only for the sake of 
the village cricket and football, to keep the men and lads out of 
the beershop, I should have plenty of cause to be thankful for muscle 
as well as mind. And in a big scattered parish like this, with the 
houses sprinkled over it as if out of a pepper-pot, let me assure you 
physical strength is not the least useful gift a country parson can be 
blessed with.” 

Certainly neither the parson’s strength nor skill failed to receive 
due appreciation that June afternoon. ‘The mowers, who were work- 
ing “ by the piece” as usual, eagerly welcomed the stalwart amateur’s 
aid, while the onlookers bestowed many a rustic compliment. 

“Eh, bor,” remarked one bent-backed old fellow to another, as 
they leisurely raked in his rear; “ only yew luke at our passon! See 
how he lay about ’un? ‘Taint the fust time he’ve handled a scythe, 
yew lay your life!” 
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“Ah!” The grunt was critical, but approving. “’Taint mooch 
as our passon cain’t du! Why, bor, he sit a hoss like as if he growed 
on it. An’ when he’ve a got the pattens on in winter, he gare to fly 
over the ice like a bird, he du.” 

“Ever see un wi’ a goon, Luke? He shute as straight as du 
Squire hisself. See ’un now, a-swingin’ his blade as trew to time as 
ever yew or me did in the best o’ our days.” 

“Eh, bor; an’ here be we, a-rakin’ just like tew ole women. 
How-so-be, it’s what we’ve all a got to come tu, sooner ov later.” 

“Well, we’ve a had our day, Luke Frost, anyhow. ’Ere, yew bor 
Bates ; yew bring that there gotch ’ere! Maister Matt an’ me, we be 
jist as dry as Noah’s Ark!” 

And the two old men proceeded each to drink a solemn draught of 
cool thin ale to the memory of departed days. 

With exemplary perseverance and energy the curate swung his 
scythe until the evening shadows began to lengthen across the field, 
and the leader of the mowers gave the signal to cease work. Then 
he straightened his aching back, squared his broad shoulders, and 
swung his tired arms to and fro as he gazed at the golden glory in 
the west. 

Squire Westwood and his tenant had walked down to the field 
together to inspect the result of the long day’s work. Presently the 
curate joined them, and received with modest pride their compliments 
on his skill. When he left them to fetch his coat and waistcoat from 
the hedge at the far end of the field the eyes of both men followed 
him with evident affection, and they paused in their talk, waiting for 
his return. 

“ Well, what’s the man about now?” exclaimed the Squire, after a 
while. “Has he found an adder, or a hedgehog, or what? Never 
was such a fellow for collecting live rubbish !” 

“Let’s go and see,” responded the farmer, and the two men, lazily 
curious, strolled across to the corner where Merion was still bending 
over a shady spot beneath the hedge. 

** Well, Merion, what is it this time?” shouted the Squire, as soon 
as he came within hail. 

**Come and see for yourself,” answered the curate, without lifting 
his head. They quickened their steps a little till they stood 
beside him. 

There, half covered with the clerical black coat, on a little heap of 
warm hay, lay a sleeping girl-baby. The old pink cotton sun-bonnet 
had fallen back, showing crisp curls of golden hair clustering round a 
well-shaped forehead. The child seemed about two years old, and 
even the uncritical masculine eyes of the three spectators were struck 
by the rare infantine beauty of the little waif. The faded and 
outgrown garments were ragged, but clean, and the child’s person 
was also scrupulously cared for. 

Emboldened by the arrival of his friends, the curate gently touched 
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one of the little hands. The rosy fingers closed around his brown 
forefinger, and he thrilled as though at the touch of a woman he 
loved. ‘The Squire was the first to speak. 

“* Here’s a pretty thing, and a very pretty thing; and who is the 
owner of ¢Ais pretty thing ?’ as the children say, eh, parson?” 

“You know exactly as much as I do, Squire. The child is a 
stranger—of that much I am certain. Nowoman in the village owns 
such a baby as this.” 

“No,” assented the Squire. He bent more closely over the still 
sleeping child. “I don’t believe it is even an English child. It is 
exactly the type of childish beauty which you see in so many Tuscan 
‘holy families ’"—the golden-haired North Italian type. I have seen 
such babies before in Piedmont and Tuscany,”—Squire Westwood 
liked occasionally to remind you that he too had seen the world— 
“but never anywhere else, I think.” 

“ What are we going to do about it?” inquired the more practical- 
minded farmer. ‘The evening is drawing in, and we must do some- 
thing at once. The child has evidently been left here by some artful 
tramp, who is miles away by now. If you want to send over to 
Merton, my dogcart is at your service.” 

The Union workhouse for the district was at Merton. A cloud 
fell over the curate’s face, and the Squire looked uneasy. 

‘After all,” suggested the latter, “the child may perhaps be 
staying with someone in the village, and only have been left here by 
oversight.” 

“What do you say to this, then, Squire?” Mr. Lovejoy drew from 
a fold of the ragged frock a small card. On it, in clear, beautifully- 
formed characters, were the words :— 

“Stella Arcangela Airaldi.” Then followed two dates, one of 
birth, the other of baptism. Nothing more. 

“What did I tell you, Merion?” asked the Squire triumphantly. 
** Didn’t I say at once that the child was Italian?” 

The curate nodded absently. He was deep in thought. 

“Italian, or English, or double-Dutch, it can’t stay here all night,” 
said Mr. Lovejoy, a little dogmatically. 

“Of course not ; but what must we do with it?” 

The three men looked helplessly ut each other. There was not a 
woman within sight or call; the village was a mile away. The baby 
slept peacefully on meanwhile; one dimpled hand clinging to the 
curate’s finger, the other hand thrown wide; the rosy upturned 
palm looking like some strange pink flowret in the grass. 

The evening dews were beginning to fall, and a perceptible chill 
stole through the soft summer air. The young clergyman tried 
gently to disengage his prisoned finger, but in vain. 

“You're in for it, Merion,” chuckled the Squire. “Baby has 


adopted you, evidently. You'll have to carry her home with 
you !” 











v 
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Merion laughed a little awkwardly, and his sunburnt face took a 
deeper tinge of colour. 

“That’s just what I intend doing,” he said quietly. His 
companions stared at him, but he did not flinch. 

“Why, man alive! you can’t be serious! What on earth could 
you do with the little creature ?” 

“Mrs. Lee is a widow—I suppose she would know what to do 
with it,” suggested the curate, half doubtfully. ‘One day I took 
her home a stray pup, and she was no end good to it, you know.” 

The farmer laughed. ‘‘ Puppies are one thing, and babies another, 
Mr. Merion. Mrs. Lee can’t leave iis youngster in a basket in the 
back kitchen all night, or feed it on your chop-bones either. Better 
let me go for one of the women from my cottages to take it for the 
night. ‘Then, if in the morning we can’t find any trace of the lazy 
scamp who planted it here—it wasn’t a woman, you may be sure— 
we can settle what shall be done about ‘it.” 

The curate looked but ill satisfied. 

“Tt’s getting very cold and damp,” he objected, after a moment’s 
pause. “It would take you some time to get a woman here, and 
babies catch cold very easily, don’t they? I really think I had better 
take it home with me.” 

As he spoke the curate gently lifted the sleeping child, and 
awkwardly but tenderly laid it to rest in his arms, while the other 
men watched him in amazement at his daring. 

“You see, I get such a lot of practice at the christenings,” he 
remarked modestly, as disclaiming any undue merit on his own part. 

“But, Merion, is it possible you really wish to take the little 
monkey home with you ?” exclaimed Squire Westwood. 

“Yes, I really do. I want to be quite sure she is properly looked 
after, and I know I can trust Mrs. Lee. You know my weakness, 
Squire, for all young things, kittens and puppies and fledglings and 
all sorts. And this is such a pretty little waif and stray!” 

“ There’s no denying that! And of course you found the creature 
and you have a right to do as you please about it.” 

It was certainly base of his two supporters to desert the curate, 
as they did, at the entrance to the Vicarage grounds, but neither of 
them had a mind to be held responsible by the curate’s plain-spoken 
housekeeper for “ the master’s ” latest freak. So at the Vicarage gate, 
with brief good-nights, the trio separated. 

The Vicarage stood well back from the road, surrounded by 
grounds far too large to be properly kept up on the modest stipend 
allotted to the curate-in-charge. The vicar of Middleton “ enjoyed 
bad health,” so the village said; and in the case of the Rev. Charles 
Mayfold, the odd country phrase had a certain unintended 
appropriateness, for the vicar had been far from ill-pleased when a 
slight inherited delicacy of the chest gave him a fair pretext for 
placing his parish in competent hands, and himself retiring to Rome, 
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there to continue and complete his famous collection of Papal 
medals. 

The curate in charge had soon made himself friends alike among 
rich and poor; at the bishop’s periodical visits, all the parish 
machinery was found working with a smoothness hitherto unknown 
in Middleton; no “aggrieved parishioner” made complaint; so the 
Rev. Charles Mayfold had been left in peace among his medals, 
while Francis Merion found work for mind and body in the care of 
the large and hitherto neglected parish. 

Along the weed-grown drive the curate tramped with his sleeping 
burden, through the garden, kept tidy chiefly by his own labour, 
and in at the open hall door. There was no one in sight, and he 
entered his study with a cautious tread. Baby was still wrapped in 
his black coat, and he vaguely felt that he would prefer not to face 
Mrs. Lee, after such an escapade, in his undisguised shirt-sleeves. 

When he rang, Mrs. Lee herself answered the summons, for he had 
sounded the bell twice. She was a tall, elderly woman, active and 
upright as a girl, and her quick, decided movements lent an impres- 
sion of capability and energy to her most trivial actions. Words 
she regarded as commodities no more to be wasted than time, goods, 
or money, and therefore she was rather a silent person. But when 
she did speak, it was invariably to the purpose. 

She placed a lamp on the study table, and came forward to where 
the curate stood beside the broad old-fashioned couch, and without a 
question or an exclamation, waited for an explanation of the mystery. 

In as few words as possible, the curate told his tale. Then he 
paused expectantly. 

“ Do I understand, then, sir, that you wish to keep the child here 
till proper inquiries can be made ?” asked the housekeeper. 

“That is what I should like to do, Mrs. Lee, if you and Mary 
could manage it for me,” the curate answered humbly. 

The widow stood silent for a few minutes, her mind busily occupied 
with ways and means. Then, without more ado, she stooped down 
and gathered the foundling into her arms with all a mother’s skill 
and care. 

“You shall see her again, sir, when she is ready for the night. 
Mary shall run and borrow a few things from one of the cottages near 
by, while I undress her by the kitchen fire.” 

How had Mrs. Lee divined that Merion would crave another 
glimpse of the little one whose beauty had so strangely moved his 
heart? Mrs. Lee had a “knack” of divining one’s unspoken thoughts 
and half-formed wishes, which some people found extremely incon- 
venient, and which even the guiltless sometimes felt to be a little 
uncanny. 

* * * * * * 

That night the stars shone brightly down on the deserted hay-field. 

Not quite deserted either, for there, under the broad old hedge, a 
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man, prematurely aged and feeble, lay trembling in every limb. His 
grey head was buried in the little hollow where lately the child’s 
warm body had lain. Sobs shook his emaciated figure with painful 
force ; tears fell hotly on the long fingers twisted so tightly together. 
Yet presently he rose to his knees, and lifted his hands to heaven 
with a passionate gesture as of thanksgiving. Then slowly and feebly 
he rose to his feet, and dragged himself patiently onward into the 
night, bearing with him, for all that was left of earth’s joy, the 
memory of the fire-lit vicarage kitchen, and of his heart’s darling safe 
in the arms of a good woman, 


II. 


One dark November morning, three years later, the Rev. Francis 
Merion was busy in his study preparing his sermon for the coming 
Sunday. At his feet sat Stella, now a perfectly bewitching little 
maiden of five, busily scribbling, with imitative zeal, in an ancient 
note-book. Occasionally she would pause, bite her stump of pencil, 
frown, or lay her finger to her brow as if lost in deepest thought. 
Never by a word or a sudden movement did she disturb her com- 
panion, though he, from time to time, would lay down his pen to pass 
a caressing hand over her soft golden hair. Evidently the pair were 
well used to each other’s society, and the best of friends. 

Before the curate had reached his concluding exhortation, however 
he was interrupted by the arrival of a telegram. It was sent by the 
chaplain of a London workhouse. 

‘“* Dying man earnestly implores your presence. No time to lose.” 

Almost before the curate had grasped the full sense, intuition had 
told him that at last the moment had come which should lift the veil 
from the mystery which still shrouded his little “ ward’s” earliest 
years. The next train took him to town, accompanied by both Stella 
and Mrs. Lee. 

**'You are too late,” quietly said the chaplain, as the two men stood 
together beside a narrow bed in the dreary men’s ward of a London 
infirmary. ‘“ He will not recover consciousness again, I fear.” 

“‘T delayed as little as possible.” 

“Yes. I did not think the end so near when I wired to you. 
He has sunk unusually rapidly during the last few hours. His one 
request was that you might be sent for whenever the end seemed 
approaching.” 

Merion looked closely at the face of the dying man. It recalled 
no memory of his ever having seen it before. 

“Do you know who he is?” he asked of his companion. 

“‘His name is Giovanni Battista Airaldi. Evidently an Italian 
refugee—political, no doubt. He came to England in the sixties, I 


believe, and, like so many others, taught music and languages as long 
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as he could find pupils. That is really all I know about him. He 
was brought in here a few days ago in the last stage of exhaustion 
from cold and privation. Evidently one of those who would starve 
in secret rather than ask an alms.” 

“Has he a wife ?” said Merion, with a sudden pang of fear. 

“The people of the house where he lodged told me that the wife 
died in rapid decline some three years ago. ‘There was a child, too, 
but he told them he had found a home for that in the country— 
perhaps with someone you know?” added the good man a little 
curiously. 

Merion bowed his head in silence. 

** Ah well, poor fellow! He has had a hard fight for it, but the 
end of the day’s work draws very near now.” 

“You think he may live another hour or two?” 

“Oh, yes; that is to say, he will continue to breathe.” 

Merion hastened to the hotel where Mrs. Lee and Stella awaited 
his return. Within an hour he stood again by the bedside, with the 
half-frightened, half-curious child in his arms. 

On the unconscious face of the dying exile there had already 
descended the peace of approaching rest. It was a striking face, 
beautiful in spite of the deep furrows grooved in it by sorrow and 
suffering, and there was no mistaking the likeness it bore to that of 
the little one who gazed so earnestly down upon it with wondering 
eyes. The same well-formed head, the same oval outline, the same 
delicate but well-marked eyebrows, the same sensitive mouth. Under 
the coarse blue coverlet the wasted limbs were sharply outlined ; the 
almost skeleton hands, long and shapely, lay outside, peacefully folded 
for the last long sleep. Even on that workhouse bed, a certain 
refinement and grace lingered about the dying exile. 

What was the tale he had meant to tell? What the boon he had 
wished to ask? Only conjecture could fill the gap in the history of 
the little one who now, at the bidding of her self-appointed guardian, 
laid her rosy ch«ek to the pale but half-smiling lips so soon to be 
sealed by Death. 

“Kiss him, Stella dear; kiss him again, my pet. And look well 
at him, dear. Try to remember his face. You will be glad some 
day to remember it.” 

The child gazed long and steadfastly on the peaceful features. 
Then, all unbidden, she again bent forward and kissed the sunken 
cheek. A shiver ran through every limb, the grey head moved rest- 
lessly on the pillow. Then suddenly the dying man opened his eyes. 
For one brief minute they rested on the little face so near his own— 
one parting gleam of joy, one sigh of content, and the exile had 
found a better fatherland. 

* «< * * 

Giovanni Airaldi was not “buried by the parish.” At his own 

expense Merion laid him in a quiet grave far away from the noise 
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and grime of London, in a spot which even to Italian eyes must have 
been beautiful. He lies among the Surrey hills, where the heather 
blooms for half the year, and the gorse scents the spring air with its 
fragrance. Merion himself read the service, and the little Stella, 
grave and puzzled, stood beside the grave with Mrs. Lee. Then the 
three returned together to Middleton, and Merion felt for the first 
time that the waif of the hayfield was now indeed his own. 


III. 


** A younG lady must learn to sew, sir!” 

“And a young lady must learn to ride, ma’am! And she can 
poke holes in a bit of cloth and sew them up again when the blessed 
sun has gone to bed, but she can’t learn then to sit square and firm 
in her saddle over a bit of rough broken ground—eh, my lassie ? 
What say you? Will you be Miss Prim, and sit there sewing your 
seam this bright May morning, or will you slip on your habit and 
give old Skylark a bit of a breather? Look at the old horse pawing 
up the gravel out there! He wants you to come out as much as 
I do.” 

Stella looked appealingly at her instructress. Mrs. Lee, still active 
and keen-witted as ever, tried vainly to stiffen the muscles of her face. 
From the night she first took the little waif into her arms Stella had 
been the very apple of her eye. 

“T suppose you must go with the Squire, Miss Stella—as usual ! 
But mind, if you are ever to be a useful woman, ‘ This and better 
may do; this and like it won't.’ What with riding with the Squire, 
and music-making with his lady, and grubbing for flowers and ferns 
with the old doctor, and reading Latin and French with the master, 
it’s little time indeed I can get for teaching you any single useful 
thing. But there !—it takes all sorts to make a world, I suppose.” 

“A few more of your sort, Mrs. Lee, and the world would be a 
better place to live in than it is now,” said the Squire gallantly, as he 
watched Stella folding away her work. Having gained his point, he 
was in high good humour. 

“* May be so, sir; may be not. There’s both better and worse 
to be found in it than either you or me.—lI’ll be there to help 
you change in one minute, Miss Stellaa—What I say is this, 
Squire, if you and the master between you haven't spoilt that 
blessed child altogether, it’s just because the Almighty gave her 
in the beginning as much sense and sweetness as He gave any other 
half-dozen !” 

At seventeen Stella Airaldi was a slender, graceful maiden, bearing 
evident traces of her lineage in the wistful dark eyes which contrasted 
so strikingly with the red-gold of her massive plaits. Her childhood 
had been a very happy one in the quiet old country vicarage. Half 
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the village united to spoil her—or so said Mrs. Lee, herself the worst 
offender of all. As for education, she had early had a special place 
allotted her beside the village schoolmistress, and year by year had 
risen steadily from “standard to standard,” in company with her 
village contemporaries. When at last, with tears in her eyes, Miss 
Brooks announced that Stella could learn no more from her, no 
question ever arose of sending her away to school. On all sides 
offers were made of lessons in various accomplishments; and the 
more serious studies it was her guardian’s pride and delight to carry 
on himself. The result was, that though innocent of every “ crammer’s ” 
art, yet when Stella Airaldi began to mix with other girls of her own 
age, she had more often cause modestly to hide her acquirements 
than to blush for her deficiencies. 

With Francis Merion himself the passing years had dealt lightly 
indeed. At forty-one he was still undeniably a young man, fond as 
ever of a ride across country, the pride of the village cricket-club, 
still tramping about his large parish with a disregard of wind, weather, 
and distance, which few of his younger brethren could rival. Time 
had but mellowed his strong though simple character, of which his 
single-hearted uprightness was still the distinctive quality. In fact, 
in the eyes of his parishioners, Merion had one fault—at forty-one 
he was still a bachelor. 

“That there Mis’ Lee, she make ’un a sight tew coomfortable, 
that she du!” grumbled old Nancy Bates one day to her crony. 
“He dunno’ what ’t be tu have so mooch as a bootton a-missin’ by 
what I hear tell! If so be as he’d ha’ had to live /ard, like as a 
single man had a ovg/t to dew—why, there'd ha’ been a missis up at 
the vicarage long enow afore this ! ” 

“So there would, Mis’ Bates. And we'd ha’ had a lady to coom 
in and sit an’ talk a bit neighbour-like, an’ bring us a drop o’ some- 
thin’ coomfortable in case o’ need, or a’ ole bit 0’ carpet to put down 
on these ’ere dratted cold bricks!” 

“That we should, Mis’ Larkins! ‘That there housekeeper, Mis’ 
Lee, she be raight enow’ when a body be rale bad a-bed, far 
be it from me to deny; but she don’t fare to have so mooch 
feelin’ as she might, when a body jist fare to feel a bit Ace&y-like, du 
she now ?” 

Whether owing to Mrs. Lee’s good housewifery, or to other causes, 
the fact remained that the curate-in-charge was still a bachelor. But 
the Fates, so long mere passive spectators of his peaceful existence, 
had at last grown weary of their inactivity, and changes were close 
at hand. 


III. 


Ir was Stella’s eighteenth birthday. And a letter which Merion 
found that morning on his writing-table, among the usual pile of 
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begging-letters, circulars, and prospectuses, forcibly recalled the fact 
to his mind. It ran as follows— 


“My DEAR Mr. Merion,—I am writing to ask you whether you 
will trust me with your charming ward for the inside of a week? We 
are busy planning some ‘ tableaux,’ to be given for the benefit of our 
sadly-impoverished blanket-fund—yow can sympathise, I know—and 
Miss Airaldi’s face and figure, and deliciously sympathetic expression, 
would be simply invaluable to us, if you and she would consent to aid 
in so good a work. May I hope that she will come to us next 
Monday? Please give her my kindest regards, and tell her I will 
meet her at the station myself; you know that is no small attention 
on the part of so busy a person as 

** Yours very sincerely, 
“ Mary CoLLINGWooD.” 


Merion laid the letter down with a little sigh. Stella was indeed 
growing up. Miss Collingwood was the eldest daughter of his bishop 
— Miss Bishop,” the irreverent of the diocese not infrequently 
styled her, for her father, a widower of singularly easy temperament, 
was growing old even for a bishop, and what may be called the 
“domestic affairs ” of the diocese had a knack of falling into the very 
capable and energetic hands of his daughter Mary. 

“TI suppose the child will have to go,” said Merion to himself, 
regretfully. ‘Eighteen to-day.!_ And it seems only yesterday that 
she was playing about the study with her dolls.” 

He took up another letter. The large square envelope contained 
but very few lines, in the Squire’s writing. 


“My DEAR MERION,—Try to be at home this afternoon between 
three and four, if the old women will give you an hour’s peace for a 
change. I want to see you on a matter of importance. 

* Yours, G. W.” 


Merion made a mental note of the hour as he turned to greet 
his ward. 

“Kighteen to-day, Stella! Many happy returns! And here 
come the invitations of the rich and great, to mark the auspicious 
event.” 

He handed her Miss Collingwood’s letter. She flushed rosy red at 
the compliment implied in the request. But the flush died away as 
she thought of the ordeal of going among strangers for the first 
time alone. 

“ Must I really go, guardie?” she asked anxiously. 

“Must you go—when ‘ Miss Bishop’ wills it?” Merion laughed 
as he spoke. “If you dare to dispute her sovereign behest, you will 
be a brave woman indeed !” 

Stella looked wistfully at him. ‘Do you really wisz me to go?” 
There was a little quiver in the soft voice. 
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** Well—yes, I suppose I sws¢ wish it. It is getting time for you to 
see a little of the world, and Miss Collingwood is as good-hearted as 
she is despotic. She will take good care of you. Yes, go, child. 
You'll have to get all your flounces and furbelows ironed up as fast as 
you can. ‘There won't be time for a new frock, but you'll look as 
well as any of them without that, I know.” 

Merion smiled with half-paternal, half-brotherly pride, as he looked 
across the breakfast-table at the lovely young face, which assuredly 
needed no adventitious aid from the modiste’s art. Stella shook her 
head reprovingly. 

“The stray gosling was always a swan in your eyes, guardie,” she 
said; and the quick tears sprang to her eyes at the thought of even 
a week’s separation. 

No mystery had ever been made as to her claim—or rather, lack 
of claim—on her guardian’s affection. As soon as she was old enough 
to understand the story, Merion had told it her, carefully and 
lovingly softening the details of her father’s sufferings, and dwelling 
chiefly on the unselfish love which had renounced the last joy in life 
to secure for her the happy home he saw no hope of giving her 
himself. The young girl cried softly as Merion recalled to her 
memory the quiet deathbed by which she had stood with him, and 
the grave among the Surrey hills. But there was no bitterness in her 
grief. Only from that day onward she had clung more fondly than 
ever to the love which she could better appreciate, now that she 
knew its history. 


* * * * * * 


**Mvy dear Merion, I have some very serious news to tell you,” 
begay: the Squire, as soon as he was seated beside the study fire that 
same afternoon. ‘The curate looked up expectantly. 

“It’s not exactly bad news—don’t be alarmed—but it concerns 
both of us rather closely. Old Mayfold”—thus irreverently was the 
Squire accustomed to speak of his late father’s nominee—“ old 
Mayfold has departed this life at last. Here is a letter I got this 
morning from an English doctor in Rome, announcing his death last 
week. I wonder whether the collection of Papal medals was complete 
after all, and who comes in for them? There'll be a whole lot of 
business to settle up with the executors, I expect; all the bother 
possible always seems to fall to my share,” grumbled the stout and 
rosy Squire, talking on with the good-natured idea of letting Merion 
“pull himself together a bit.” 

The subject of the next presentation had never been discussed 
between them, excellent friends though they were. Merion waited in 
silence for the Squire’s next words. 

“TI may as well come straight to the point,” went on the latter, 
after a minute’s pause. ‘Never could go round by the road, if I 
could anyhow make a straight line across country. I want to offer 
you the living, Merion.” 
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“Thank you, Squire.” The curate held out his hand, and the two 
men exchanged a hearty grip. 

“Wait a minute, though, before you thank me. I’ve got something 
more to say—something which may very possibly make you turn 
round and tell me to mind my own business, and let yours alone.” 

The Squire paused and looked embarrassed. 

“Say on, Squire. We’ve known one another a good many 
years now. Say what you like, whether about my business or 
your own.” 

* Well, it’s just this. As I say, I want to offer you the living, But 
then, I also want—and so does my wife—to see a married vicar of 
Middleton again in this old house. You've got the parish, I know, in 
as good order as any single man could ever hope to have it. But you 
know, even better than I do, that there are some things it takes a 
woman to do properly. My wife is getting into years now, as I am 
myself ; she can’t get about any longer to see after the people as she 
used to do. And there is nobody in the parish who could properly 
take her place, unless you give someone the undisputed right to do 
so. What say you?” 

“I say you have much reason on your side,” said the curate, 
slowly and thoughtfully. ‘ But—what did you think of doing?” 

“That’s just the rub!” said the squire ruefully. “I really don’t 
know what to do. Of course I know lots of married men who’d 
jump at the offer. There’s Dick Stanfield at Brierley—this living is 
worth two of his, and he’s got a wife who could run an archbishopric, 
they say. But then—she’s a woman I absolutely detest. I’d runa 
mile any day to get out of the sound of her voice! She’d reform us 
all out of existence within twelve months at the longest! Well, then, 
there’s John Martin over at Cray. He’s got as nice a little wife as 
ever wore shoe-leather. I don’t know a woman my wife and I would 
sooner have for a neighbour. But then, Martin himself—he’s far 
and away the biggest bore and the solemnest prig I ever knew! 
Hang it all, man,” burst out the Squire suddenly, “it’s you we want 
here, and nobody else! What should we do with a new man here, 
at our time of life? Can’t you—or won’t you—see what I’m 
driving at?” 

“ Better speak out plainly,” said Merion. “I never was good at 
taking a hint, you know.” 

“Well, this is what I want to say. If I give you the living, will 
you in return give me your word of honour that you'll set to work 
and do your best to find some nice woman who'll put a bit of life 
into this old house, and save you from sinking into a crusty old 
bachelor, like Mayfold—he and his medals !” 

“ How long do you give me, Squire?” asked the curate, thought- 
fully rubbing his chin. 

“Oh, I don’t want to hurry you. Six months, or even twelve, 
won’t make much difference, after all these years. All I want is to 
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know that you'll think it over seriously—and bear the thing in mind 
—and—and give the matter your best attention, you know.” 

The Squire wiped his face and blew his nose as vigorously as after 
an election speech. There was an interval of silence. 

** You see, Squire,” said Merion presently, ‘I have Stella to think 
of as well as myself.” 

“Of course you have. And what better could you do for the dear 
lass than to give her a nice good-hearted woman to be a mother to 
her? Mrs. Lee has been all right so far, and done her best, we 
know; but she wants a lady now to look after her, and take her 
about a bit, and so on.” 

**T suppose you are in the right,” said Merion, a little sadly. “I 
do my best for the child; but I suppose, after all, a woman could 
do more.” 

“Of course she could; and for the old folk in the village; and for 
my old wife and me; and for you, too. Well, have I your word to 
think it over? You haven’t taken up any new-fangled notions about 
a celibate clergy, and that sort of thing, I hope?” asked the Squire, a 
little uneasily. 

“Certainly not. On the contrary, I quite agree with you that 
a parish priest is better married than single. Only—you see 
Well, the fact is, I haven’t thought much about it. I never saw any 
woman yet whom I could care for more than I could for half-a-dozen 
others. And I have Mrs. Lee to look after me, and Stella to amuse 
and interest me, and so ” Merion stopped his stammering 
apology, then hurriedly concluded: “In short, the matter had 
altogether escaped my memory.” 

The Squire laughed. Merion’s serious face and simple prosaic 
utterances combined overturned his gravity too completely for any 
further serious discussion. 

“Well, now that the little matter has been recalled to your mind— 
what do you say about it ?” 

“T’ll think it over awhile, Squire; and, after a bit, we can talk it 
over again. You know I don’t want to be disobliging, I’m sure ?” 

“Well, don’t make a martyr of yourself to oblige me, mind! Oh, 
by the way, I nearly forgot to say that if you should be in any 
difficulty as to a choice, my old lady has a list of eligibles all ready 
to your hand.” 

“My best respects to Mrs. Westwood,” laughed the curate, “and 
I know no one whose advice I would rather ask in such a matter. 
To /ake advice in it is more than can be expected of any man.” 








IV. 
Ir was evening—a chill October evening. The work of the day 
was done, and the vicar-designate sat alone by his study fire, deep 
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sunk in thought. A fortnight had gone by since the day the Squire 
had flung the matrimonial pebble into the quiet waters of his tranquil 
existence, and the eddying circles of thought were still far from 
having reached their furthest limit. 

It had been a long fortnight to him, and to all in the vicarage, for 
Stella’s visit to the bishop’s palace had greatly exceeded the limit 
originally proposed, and she had only that day returned home. The 
short dinner was just over, and now the traveller had gone to Mrs. 
Lee’s room, to delight the housekeeper’s heart with a full account of 
the fortnight’s doings. 

It had indeed been an eventful fortnight, both to guardian and 
ward. With his usual prompt attention to the call of duty, Mr. 
Merion had given himself diligently to the study of the problem set 
for his consideration by the ruthless Squire. The result of his 
deliberations he was now ready to impart to his ward. He wished 
with all his heart that the business were over. He was strangely 
reluctant to begin the task. He positively shivered as the sound of 
her light footsteps crossing the hall drew nearer and nearer to the 
study door. 

She came in very quietly, and in silence knelt down to warm her 
hands at the cheerful blaze. The soft clinging folds of a pale blue 
dress fell round her like the drapery of a Fra Angelico Madonna, 
and the red-gold of her hair caught the gleam of the fire-light with 
almost dazzling effect. Forsome minutes Francis Merion sat looking 
at her, his face shielded by his hand, his elbow resting on the broad 
arm of the old leather-covered armchair. Surely, he thought, the 
gitl had altered and developed wondrously in one brief fortnight. 
She had left him scarcely more than a child; she had come back to 
himawoman. The change, so sudden and complete, forced sharply 
upon his mind the remembrance, almost obliterated by time and use, 
of her foreign race. English by upbringing, Stella was still a true 
daughter of the south and the sun, blossoming early with the full 
flower of her womanly beauty. 

Her guardian sighed as he gazed at the perfect profile, outlined by 
the fire-light against the shadows of the big room. How happy they 
had been together, he and the ewe-lamb so strangely entrusted to his 
keeping! Instinctively his eyes sought the shabby, old-fashioned 
couch, and, as in a vision, he saw her again nestling among the 
cushions, a lovely sleeping two-year-old baby. All the promise 
given by her childish beauty was more than fulfilled by the graceful 
figure before him, yet Francis Merion sighed. Perhaps he was 
thinking, too, of the narrow hospital-bed beside which he had held 
her in his arms, and of the exile whose eyes would have rested so 
proudly on her to-day. 

Then, for a minute, a wild, foolish longing took possession of his 
soul—a longing to undo the work of the years, to recover the play- 
mate and darling of the bygone days. It seemed to him that he 
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would give years of life only once more to feel the soft childish 
arms around his neck, to see again the lovely eyes grow bright and 
sad by turns, as he spun for the child on his knee some wondrous 
tale of fairy-land. , 

He woke from his dream with a start. The child of his love 
had gone for ever. Soon—too soon—some younger man would 
come to take her from him altogether. Even before that time, 
was not he himself about to bring a stranger to invade the quiet 
peace of their old happy life? But here Merion pulled himself 
up, and that sharply. Not fora moment could he be disloyal even 
in thought to the wife that was to be, should his suit prosper as 
he had every reason to believe it would do. He hastened to take 
the plunge. 

* Stella,”"—-a subtle change in his voice made the girl look quickly 
round at him,—* Stella, I have something to tell you.” 

A nameless terror gripped the girl’s heart as with an icy hand. 
She seized a pretext for a moment’s respite. 

“Just one moment first, please guardie. I must run and get you 
the letter which Miss Collingwood gave me for you, or I shall 
forget it. I ought to have given it you before; she said it was 
important.” 

Like a frightened hare, Stella sped upstairs and through the long 
corridors of the old Georgian house to the little white tower which she 
had so long called her own. But, once there, she seemed to forget 
her haste. The letter lay full in view on a table, yet it was ten 
minutes before she re-entered the study with it in her hand. 

Her guardian took the letter absently, and laid it aside without a 
glance. He longed to have the dreaded plunge over. 

“Thank you. I'll read it presently. Stella, this is what I want to 
tell you—I am thinking of getting married.” 

The girl’s face paled to the lips, and her eyes grew almost painfully 
large. She tried to speak, but no words came. 

“T see you are startled, my child—it seems to me only yesterday 
you were indeed a child!” Merion forced a smile. “You are 
thinking, I know, that I am too old for such things.” 

“Too old!” repeated Stella mechanically. She looked with dry 
steady eyes at the tall stalwart figure before her; she noted the crisp 
brown hair, untouched with grey, the sunburnt manly face, the 
vigorous hands. It was true that only a fortnight before she had 
thought him “old.” How could she have been so foolish? Why, 
half the men she had been meeting at the palace must be older than 
he—yet how offended would they have been had anyone called thera 
old! She had been standing before the fire. Now she turned away 
to draw forward a deep-seated old chair, and took her place on the 
opposite side of the wide fire-place—still silent. 

“Ves, Stella, it is true that I am old for such a change. But I am 
not thinking of marrying for my own sake or pleasure—that is,” added 
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Merion hastily, “not entirely so. They tell me the parish sadly 
needs a lady at its head—and I think they are right.” 

The vicar-designate smothered a sigh, and went on. 

“Then they tell me, too, Stella, that you need some better 
care and companionship now than our good old Mrs, Lee can 
give you.” 

** Who says so?” asked the girl passionately. 

*T don’t exactly know; perhaps it was Mrs. Westwood,” said 
Merion helplessly, for he was startled by her sudden vehemence. 
Stella’s lip curled proudly, but she controlled herself with a visible 
effort. 

“ And who is the lady, if I may ask ?” she said coldly. 

Mr. Merion blushed like a girl, and hesitated. 

“Well, Stella, I’m really scarcely justified in naming anyone just 
at this stage perhaps, because, you see, I haven’t been able to—to do 
anything definite about it. I wanted to talk things over with you 
first, and find out just how you felt about it.” 

“ But I suppose you have some idea in your own mind, guardie?” 
Stella was far too much agitated for laughter. 

“Well, yes; if she would have me, I don’t think anyone could be 
more suitable than Miss Janet Latham; do you? She is very popular 
in the parish, and you have always got on with her particularly well. 
Do you think—of course always provided that she would have me— 
do you think she would make you happy, Stella ?” 

The vicar-designate looked anxiously and wistfully into the pale 
face of his darling. She did not answer his question. 

“Do you think she would make you happy?” she said pointedly, 
but with trembling lips. 

“Oh, as to that!—as I said, I am not marrying for my own 
pleasure or convenience. I only want to do what is best for the 
parish and best for you. I like Miss Latham very much; I know no 
lady I like better—in fact, I have the highest possible esteem for 
her. She has never bored me ; and that is more than I could say of 
any woman in the parish except Mrs. Westwood and you. Mrs. 
Westwood is already appropriated ; and———” 

“And one can’t marry little girls, you know!” Those were the 
words which should have finished the sentence, but they refused to 
frame themselves on his lips. Cow/d a man indeed not love and 
marry such a maiden? How womanly she looked as she sat there 
Opposite him, leaning forward in the deep old armchair, one hand 
unconsciously pressed to still her throbbing heart, the firelight playing 
on the broad white brow, and lighting up the depths of feeling in 
her dark eyes! “A little girl!” Ah no! the words would have 
been a mockery. 

Embarrassed, confused, agitated, Merion involuntarily sought a 
momentary diversion by stretching out his hand for Miss Colling- 
wood’s neglected letter. He read it through mechanically, slowly— 
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then, more confused than ever, turned back again to the opening 
lines. 


* My DEAR Mr. MERION,—It is my pleasant duty to convey to you 
what I hope you will agree with me in considering most gratifying 
tidings. In this brief fortnight our dear Stella has contrived to 
secure the heart of one of the most upright, honourable, and in 
every way desirable young men in our wide circle of friends. Mr. 
Alan Carmichael is a man of good property and of birth, as well as 
of unblemished reputation. I will take the responsibility of saying 
you could not possibly bestow her hand on any man more likely to 
make her happy. 

“ Mr. Carmichael has behaved as a man of honour in making no 
open advances to your ward while she was under my care, but I 
fancy even Stella’s modesty cannot have entirely blinded her to the 
meaning of his attentions. Indeed, she showed so much quiet 
pleasure in his society that I confidently hope he would easily succeed 
in awakening a warmer feeling, were he once assured of your consent 
and approval. 

“Mr. Carmichael is still staying with us, and only awaits your 
permission to call on you at the earliest date you can name. Pray 
take pity on his impatience, and believe me, 

** Yours very sincerely, 
“ Mary CoLLIncwoop.” 


The letter fell from the reader’s grasp. ‘‘ Could a man indeed not 
love and marry such a one?” His question had been speedily 
answered. His hand trembled as he picked up the fallen sheet of 
notepaper—paused a moment to study with sudden, trivial interest 
the large, heavily-gilded monogram—then rose, and handed the letter 
in silence to his companion. 

In silence she read it through, only the quickly-changing colour on 
her cheek giving any clue to her feelings. 

“Well, my child, and what am I to say to Mr. Alan Carmichael?” 

Stella’s white lips moved, but there was no sound. 

“Tell me honestly, Stella, tell me all the truth! Do you care at 
all for this man? Do you think you could grow to love him?” 
His breath came fast as he waited the reply. Another effort, and 
the girl answered, calmly enough—almost too calmly. 

“T liked him very much. I esteemed him very highly. He never 
bored me, as the others often did. In fact, I liked him better than 
any of the other young men staying there. I think, guardie, you 
had perhaps better let him come and see you.” 

Francis Merion rose and paced the room with long angry strides, 
a fury of jealousy at his heart. Suddenly he paused in front of 
Stella’s chair. 

** But there must be more than that, Stella, much more than that! 
You like him; you esteem him! Why, you like and esteem a score 
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of others. Marriage, Stella, must be a// or xothing/ A man must 
be the one man in the world to you, if the friction of daily life is 
not to make the bond a chain—ay, a chain too galling for flesh 
and blood to bear! Ask your heart, Stella, and be honest with me: 
is this young man—this stranger—this acquaintance of a fortnight’s 
standing—is he more than all the world beside to you?” 

The girl shivered, and dropped her head on the arm of her chair. 
Merion stood beside her, looking down on the golden coils. His 
own heart was beating almost to suffocation; but he spoke again, 
more calmly. 

“Tell me, my child—but remember that a man or a woman must 
feel life without the other to be all but zmfossible before they bind 
themselves with the chain of a life-long union. What am I to say to 
Mr. Carmichael ? ” 

The bent head was suddenly lifted, and the young eyes looked 
proudly into his own. “And do you feel that life is ‘all but 
impossible’ without Miss Latham ?” 

The vicar-designate started as if a lash had struck him in the face. 
He had forgotten Miss Latham’s existence. Was it possible that 
only one short half-hour before he had stood on the verge of such a 
precipice? Could he ever seriously have dreamt of such sacrilege ? 
Now he knew at last what love meant! Ah, was it too late? 

** Stella !”—he stretched out his hands with almost a cry—“ Stella, 
there is only one woman in the world without whom I cannot live-— 
only one woman in the world for me! Can you forgive my folly— 
my blind, stupid folly? It was for your sake, dear; it was to make 
your life happier! Stella, am I too old to be loved? No younger 
man could ever love you as I do!” 

“And no younger man could ever be to me what you are,” 
whispered Stella, as she placed both hands in his. 

* But think, think again, my darling: I am old enough to be your 
father. Is it possible that you can love me?” 

“T could never love anyone else. A thousand Mr. Carmichaels 
shall never tear me from you, if you will only let me stay.” The 
light of love shone clearly in the brave young eyes. 

And then once more the golden head rested on the broad shoulder, 
on which, in bygone days, it had so often been pillowed. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the Squire next day, as he finished 
reading aloud the brief note in which the vicar-designate informed 
him that the condition attached to the presentation was already 
fulfilled. ‘‘ Who would ever have dreamt of such a thing ?” 

But Mrs. Westwood, from her invalid couch, smiled a contented 
and happy smile. 

“IT set my heart upon it years ago,” she remarked placidly. “It 
is the best possible thing for both of them, and gets rid of every 
difficulty.” 
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THE CHIEFTAIN’S OAK. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By C. Wynn WILLIAMS. 


HE clouds that all day 
long had muffled the 
topmost ridges of the hills 
slowly drew downwards. 
Ever and anon the warning 
note of thunder, a heavy drop 
on the window-pane, or a 
distant flash, announced the 
gathering forces of the storm. 
Like to the smoke of an 
aerial battle came rolling 
down those mists ; wave over 
wave ; fold upon fold; blot- 
ting out mountain, spur and 
crag, the wide-spreading lake, 
and all the long line of waving 
woods as if they had never 
been. 

We, who during a tour in 
the wildest part of Merioneth- 
shire had beheld these symptoms of elemental strife ripening fast 
above and around, had gained the shelter of a friendly farm-house 
planted half way up a neighbouring hill. From its protecting walls 
we saw, with that satisfaction bred of security, the hurricane burst 
forth in all its majesty, darkening the face of all things, save where 
its glancing fires fled along the jagged outlines of some distant moun- 
tain range, that all alight from end to end passed with the speed of 
thought again into obscurity, murkier if possible than before. 

The interior of the farm-kitchen in which we were ensconced might 
have been designed from paintings by some old Dutch master. 

The iron cauldron suspended in its capacious chimney ; its stone- 
flagged floor ; the mighty beams that traversed its low ceiling, whence 
depended rows of hams that looked ancient as the wood to which 
they hung—all recalled the pencils of Teniers or Jan Steen. But 
what chiefly attracted my attention was a large press of lustrous 
oak, roughly, and yet effectively carved in the taste of an age 
long past. As its huge shadow flickered to and fro in the fire- 
light, I thought to discern the somewhat grotesque representation 
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of a knight in mail, fashioned in the intermediate space of its two 
door-panels. 

A learned antiquarian, and as such a zealous interpreter of inscrip- 
tions clouded by time, my companion’s curiosity was also awakened. 

By the light of a lamp he was not long in verifying the truth of my 
surmise. Further that the arms sculptured upon the figure’s shield 
were those borne by the great Welsh house of Nannau; viz., “or, a 
lion rampant az;” and from the mystic initials H. S., together with 
the effigy grasping what appeared to be a broken arrow, he opined it 
to represent Howel Sele, “a chieftain,” he said, “whose end was 
tragic ; and who was more fittingly commemorated in old oak than 
in stone or marble.” 

Without further preface he dived into the following medizval 
legend that slightly tinged with its narrator’s cynicism acquired there- 
from a modern colouring. 

When all England was embroiled by the rival claims of the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, and when, undér the fragrant title of “the 
Wars of the Roses,” lands were laid waste, towns sacked, and fire 
and sword carried into the remotest recesses of the land, it could not 
be expected that Wales should escape from the general contagion. 
The opportunity in fact thus afforded for that fiery, and somewhat 
vindictive nation to do a little extra pillaging, apart perhaps from 
political motives, was too tempting. The proverbial thorn that 
Ireland is now in England’s side, Wales may be said to represent 
then. 

For the Welsh nobility and gentry, not content with espousing the 
cause of one or other of the hostile English factions, often made 
up little marauding excursions on their own account across the 
border, carried off whatever came most convenient to lay hands 
upon, and then entrenched themselves again in the rocky fastnesses 
of their native land. Often too the English, enraged at these in- 
vasions of their territory, turned from their own troubles to dispatch 
troops across the border to punish the marauders. As often too the 
Welsh, little troubled by the knowledge that the said troops were 
sent to exact just retribution for their sins, cheerfully met them in 
some lonely defile, there routed them with sad slaughter, and then 
sent them back whence they came. 

Now just in the thick of these warlike times, the very notion of 
which would suffice to make the members of our modern “ Inter- 
national Peace Society” dissolve in confusion, there dwelt on his 
hereditary estate of Nannau a mighty chieftain named Howel Sele. 
Lineally descended from Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, King of Powis, and 
having the reputation of being the best marksman of his time, the 
prominence of his position was yet further enhanced from the fact of 
‘us being first cousin to the celebrated Owen Glendower. 

In common with most of the other Welsh chiefs Howel and his 
cousin, instead of cultivating their ancestral estates, trying to live in 
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harmony with their neighbours, and in a word minding their own 
business, must needs get mixed up with the feuds that raged across 
the border. 

Nor was this all. As if foreign dissensions were not sufficient they 
must needs add domestic broils to the medley. For where one wore 
a red rose the other donned a white; and the prompt refusal of the 
Lord of Nannau to avail himself of the privilege—for such we doubt 
not it was esteemed—of joining Owen’s insurrection when it broke 
out, seemed to put the finishing touch to their estrangement; and 
they fell to hating one another with a sincerity that appeared incapable 
of deceit. 

Yet there is no reason to believe their mutual animosity would 
have led to anything more serious than the usual cattle-lifting or 
game-bagging on each other’s estates; reciprocities, which in times 
so unaffected amounted to little more than the interchange of every- 
day civilities. But with the appearance of a third person on the 
scene their dissensions wore a different aspect; the smoke broke 
into flame; the “sleeping dogs” awoke, and an act was precipitated 
that even in those lawless days rang through the length and breadth 
of the land. 

This was none other than the intervention of the Abbot of 
Kymmer, not far from Dolgelly,* whom Nature seemed to have 
formed for a peace-maker, if rotundity of person, united as is often 
the case with placidity of intellect, can be said to furnish credentials 
for that office. 

No austere anchorite was he, dwelling in mossy cell remote from 
the haunts of men, living on herbs, and quenching his thirst with 
water from the neighbouring spring. Far from it; for the fruits of 
countless vintages might be said to have emblazoned his jolly red 
countenance, and sparkled in his deep-set eyes; while as for herbs 
and penances, the chanting of canticles, and a draughty cell, he 
solemnly abjured all such mortifications; and as an alternative 
busied himself with commendable industry in the regulation of a 
well-stocked larder. 

It was probably as much owing to the charm of his convivial 
nature, as to any respect inspired by his professional capacity, that 
the two chiefs were induced to meet; on which occasion Howel, 
who had all along been the most aggressive of the two, suddenly 
offered to meet Glendower at daybreak the following morning, and 
forget their differences in the noble sport of deer-stalking. 

Owen agreed; and the worthy Abbot, not sorry perhaps to be 
released from his position betwixt two such thunder-clouds, first 
delicately insinuated his esteem for the flavour of venison, and 
then took his adieu with an abruptness that cut short all invita- 
tions to be of the party. So meeting at the trysting-place, they 


* See Tennant’s ‘ Welsh Tour,’ 
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strode forth together, ere the earliest bird had commenced its matin- 
song, or the first flower expanded in the growing light ; and when the 
high summits of the Eastern hills told out dark and stern in the 
whitening dawn, they stood upon a slight acclivity, whose base, 
washed by the restless waters of a mountain stream, had reflected 
the antlers of many a thirsty stag. 

Shielded by thick undergrowth of ferns and bushy shrubs they 
watched, while Howel strung his bow, and fitted an arrow never 
known to speed in vain. 

Now broke forth the sun, scattering the mists from the valleys, 
steeping in its early splendour mountain and wood and rock; the 
cold rivulet even seemed to feel its influence, and laughed back 
approval from its ripples as it ran merrily towards the sea, while 
high above all flew the eagle, and shook night’s dews from its wings 
as it rose in the infinite realms of space. 

Soon swept into sight through the shade of distant trees the 
foremost antlers of the expected deer. ‘Through the wood they 
came, and out into the open, with leaps that light as the morning’s 
breath seemed scarce to print the grass beneath. A moment they 
paused, shaking their stately antlers, as if their subtler instinct 
warned of the lurking foe; then trooped towards the stream. 

Howel bent his bow—drew it until the cord stretched—until its 
stout wood bent and cracked; then, as the fate of the leading stag 
seemed sealed, like lightning turned and discharged the arrow at 
Glendower, that striking him full on the breast, glanced off, we are 
told, “through the goodness of his haubergeon.” 

Appalled at the suddenness of the onslaught Glendower recoiled ; 
then, closing, struck him down. Winding his horn, he called his 
men about him, and together they bore the Lord of Nannau away. 
But whither no man could tell. In vain his kinsmen sought him at 
the precipice’s foot, in the tangled recesses of the forest, or where 
the river slept in deep black pools. The days fled into weeks, the 
weeks ran into months, and a mystery hung about his end that 
deepened as the years went by. 

A whole generation passed away. Nature had cast her mantle of 
green over the fields gashed and hacked by the wars of Yorkist and 
Lancastrian ; once darkened by flights of arrows they were now only 
shadowed by passing clouds, while the ploughman whistled and 
skylark sang as if the strife of men had ceased, never to come again. 

But a ghastly memento of the feuds of those days came to light 
forty years after the event we have related. It was the discovery of 
the skeleton of Howel Sele in the park at Nannau. The body of his 
enemy had been placed by Owen in the hollow of a great oak-tree, that, 
forming at once its hiding-place and sepulchre, was shown until the 
commencement of the present century as a monument of his fate.* 


* Torn up by the roots in a hurricane in 1815. 
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ENGLISH RISPETTI. 
THE HAREBELL. 


Oh! fair and frail, the bluebell of old song, 
The harebell, nodding by the hedge’s foot, 
Or looking forth, with gentle courage strong, 
In shelter at some olden ash-tree’s root, 
I see thee, and I think of olden days, 
When youth was glad, and all of earth had praise. 
The Scottish bluebell, tho’ in South I roam, 
I look on thee and dream of Scottish home. 


THE POPPY. 


Around the cornfields, flaunting as in pride, 
Rise poppies red, all gorgeous in the light, 

And, lifting to the winds, they bow beside 
The rising wheat, as though in pure delight. 

A type of variety in them is found— 

I fain would seek a truth more human sound. 
They are enchanters, but they do not know, 
For if they did, their beauty all would go. 


THE GORSE. 


5, 
Lamp of the waste of winter, when the sun 
Shines dully o’er the leafless land, and frost } 


Is keen and searching, yet thy prize is won, 
And nothing of thy gracious sweetness lost. 

Thy lesser kindred are less brave than thou— 

Fair summer flowers that to the fierce sun bow ; 
But thou sett’st forth for wandering bees, that wake 
Sweet nectars that of winter summer make. 


bl. 


I love to see thee on the moorland rise, 

And shed thy fragrance on the frosty air— 
A plant most temperate and sweetly wise, 

That even in summer would be prized as fair. 
Thou tellest that in core of Nature’s heart 
Beauty ne’er dies, but copes with fairest art— 

A type of struggling man’s most ardent hope 

That thro’ his darkness may come larger scope. 


III. } 


Oh! gentle company, with cheer so chaste, 
The witnesses of world more perfect, rare, 
For how from out the midst of Nature’s waste 

Could else arise such tokens, sweet and fair ? 
Face, face to deepest mystery ye stand 
With innocence of childhood in your hand. 
Oh! fain would I more simple, childlike be, 
That I of your fair kingdom may be free. 


A. H. JAPP, LL.D. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE 


By CuHar.Les W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AUTHOR or “ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” “In Lotus LAND,” ETC., ETC. 


V 7E were bent on 
visiting La Ca- 
margue. Madame’s de- 
scription had raised our 
enthusiasm. We had 
become fired with the 
idea of “flocks of 
flamingoes.” 

“The air is some- 
times dark with these 
— magnificent birds,” 
~, cried Madame, “ with 
their long red legs and 
necks and bills. It is 
quite a lesson in natural 
* history only to look at 
them.” 

This sounded very 
interesting; we must 
one c= see the flamingoes. 
inarr z They were birds speci- 
ally associated with our 
childhood ; had always, for us, possessed a special attraction. We 
would see these of La Camargue: perhaps catch one of them by 
putting a little salt on its tail. It would all help to furnish the 
wonderful Rhone Museum that H.C. was bent on founding. He 
had worked it all out. The right-hand wing of the South Kensington 
building was to be entirely given up tous. If the authorities objected, 
he would get a Bill passed through Parliament, turning out the curator 
and his colleagues, and constituting himself Commander-in-Chief of 
all the Museums in Great Britain. 

“Tt’s a new idea and a new title,” he said, ‘‘ but new ideas are 
wanted. Before long I shall be made an Earl anda K.G._ I would 
accept nothing under a K.G. Vacant? Oh, one is always falling in. 
Nelson was made Duke of Bronté: Wellington Marquis of Douro: 
I will be Earl of Rhone. I have an idea that for a consideration I 
shall become the proud possessor of the best of the antiquities in the 
Arles Museum. What do you say? Not Natural History? Then 
we'll combine the two. Nothing like variety. Every man has his 
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price, said Walpole—he was a great rascal for saying it, but he did say it, 
and no doubt he was right—and these Arles authorities are not going 
to prove an exception to the rule. With tact and money—the swaviter 
in modo and the rustle of bank-notes—nothing is impossible. What a 
splended career we have before us! How shall enjoy turning out all 
those dry old fossils of curators, who move with the speed of a tortoise, 
and think one change in a century sufficient! How I shall enjoy 
turning them out, and making myself Commander-in-Chief. How 
well it will sound. ‘The Right Honourable the Commander-in-Chief 
of all the Museums. Kensington Palace.’ I shall be givena suite of 
rooms there of course—at my own request.” 

“But why Right Honourable ?” we asked. 

“Why, of course I shall be a member of the Privy Council. The 
Prime Minister will have to mind his P’s and Q’s when I am present, 
rely upon that. But what led to this? Oh, the flamingoes. 
Madame says the air goes black with them in that queer place the 
Camargue. Makes one think of dear old Hans Christian Andersen 
and the flight of the swans. I always feel so dreadfully sorry for the 
brother who was left with one wing!” 

Here, fortunately, Madame came up, or H. C., who was in an 
exalted mood, would have talked for twenty-four hours. 

Would we take our déjeuner with us, packed up in a basket ? 

This we felt was adding insult to injury. The luncheon would 
consist of plates and a few indigestible fragments. We declined the 
offer, pretending we would make a fast day of it. But every day was 
a fast at Madame’s, and we were rapidly qualifying for that bourne 
where the wicked cease from troubling and feasts and fasts are 
unknown. 

It was a lovely morning. White clouds raced along the sky, which 
looked so blue and serene beyond them. H. C. was armed with some 
large lumps of salt for the flamingoes: driguets of salt heavy and 
destructive as missiles. 

“What I want is a huge catapult,” he said, “or a sling on a 
gigantic scale. We should then get any number for our South 
Kensington Museum. But if I can’t put a little salt on their tails— 
they’re rather wild birds, I fancy, not to say savage—I’ll hurl these 
at them and bring them down like another Icarus. But it wasn’t 
salt in his case, I think. He got too near the sun, and his wings 
melted, or frizzled up. There must have been a terrible smell of burnt 
feathers. I think it was his vast flight brought him down. He was 
too ambitious.” 

The flamingoes had quite excited us. How could we tell that they 
only existed in Madame’s imagination, and that we should not see the 
ghost of a red flamingo? Yet we might have known that Madame’s 
imagination was lively and powerful. What else could honour guests 
with Barmecide feasts, and charge in the bill for sumptuous banquets. 
What else could describe the hotel in a small brochure as the best 
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appointed, the most comfortable in the whole of Provence? We 
envied Madame her imagination. She ought to have written books, 
and become the rival of Dumas. Monte Christo would have been 
nowhere in comparison. 

The train started punctually. There was a freshness in the air, 
and everything seemed to sparkle. Not an indication was there 
that before long a sudden gale would arise, a storm and tempest, 
a perfect tornado, melting our salt and knocking us about like 
ninepins. 

The train had few passengers. La Camargue is thinly populated. 
Few people have business there unless they live there; and those 
who live there seldom travel even to the little world of Arles. It is 
a large, lone tract of country, this Camargue; once nothing but a 
swampy marsh, into which you sank almost as into a quicksand. 
Irrigation has changed all this. It is still lonely and desolate; in 
parts it is still marshy; but much of it has been cultivated, and 
where once was a damp and malarial desert, now fair crops wave in 
the wind. 

Mile after mile passes, and you wili never see a house, or any sign 
of human life. It is a land bare and uncivilised and out of the 
world, where the people are a race apart, barbarous if not exactly 
heathenish. But in the last few years a railway has been opened up, 
taking people to the extreme end of the Camargue, and it may safely 
be predicted that the barbarous days are numbered. Intelligence 
and civilisation will gradually alter the face of things. Villages will 
arise, people will spread over the plains. The land still unreclaimed 
will presently also become cultivated and productive. It will cease 
to be a refuge for the wild horses and the herons that love loneliness. 
Its present character will disappear, and with it all its interest. 

But that day has not yet come, and when we steamed out of the 
station, we began to look out for the flamingoes, the wild horses, 
the herons, and the storks. 

“T hope,” said H. C. mildly, “there are no wild bandits also ; no 
modern Claude Duvals or Jack Sheppards ; no brigands like those of 
Sicily and Spain and Greece. But no, it would hardly be worth the 
candle. They would fly for higher game.” 

The train went on through the lone and desolate plains, which yet 
had a distinctive feature of their own. They were deep and fine in 
tone: that dark rich tone one sees where peat abounds: a tone that 
ever reminds us of the Shetland Islands and makes them like no 
other islands we ever saw. The Camargue has it to some extent. 
But it looked desolate as a remote tract in South Africa, or the 
far-off desert of Sahara. Every now and then the train stopped at a 
station, and perhaps one solitary house was all that could be seen in 
the way of human habitation, and not always that. Sometimes the 
train stopped and no one got in or out ; at most one or two country 
people would alight, and pass out into the lonely plain, as though, 
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like the scapegoat of old laden with the sins of the people, they were 
about to disappear for ever from the face of the earth. 

We looked for the flamingoes and the wild horses and the herons 
—and we looked in vain. They were conspicuous by their absence. 
We kept going on, thinking that we should come to them, but we 
never did come to them. Every now and then we looked up to see 
if the sky was growing dark and obscured by the flight of the flam- 
ingoes; but it remained open, calm, and bright, casting no other 
shadow than that caused by the sailing clouds. 

Then a young fellow entered the carriage: an intelligent young 
man, who was a sort of overseer of the Camargue, got out at every 
station, blew everybody up, and generally raised the depressing 
deadly-lively tone of the place. ‘To him we appealed for information 
—like Miss Rosa Dartle: only we trust we were not so hateful and 
vindictive. 

“Flamingoes,” he said, “and wild horses, and herons? Well, I 
know as much about the Camargue as most people, but I have seen 
no flamingoes in my time. Perhaps they have migrated to the 
Canary Islands or the Spice Islands, where at least they will have 
beauty and scent; but in the Camargue you will not find them. 
Madame at the hotel? Well, she is ancient. They may have been 
here in her childhood. I don’t know; I wasn’t born then. No one 
can answer for what took place before he was born. Besides, 
Madame has an imagination: she charges for dinner, and people 
get nothing. And it ail goes on because there is no opposition. A 
good hotel would be the making of the place—and the making of 
the keeper.” 

* But if there are no flamingoes,” we said, bitterly disappointed, 
and indignant at the false hopes raised within us, “ what about the 
wild horses and the herons ? ” 

“One at a time,” said our amiable overseer. He was quite a 
gentlemanly young man, well dressed and well mannered: but the 
latter comes naturally to the French, taking them as a nation. 
“The wild horses. Well, there were wild horses, and there are still; 
but like the elephants in South Africa, which have retreated inland 
before the advancing railway, so, in like manner, the wild horses of 
the Camargue have very wisely got as far away as possible from our 
excruciating steam whistle. I am always at the engine drivers for the 
abominable and unnecessary noise they make. Wild horses have their 
nerves just as much as fine ladies. Why not? So now you may go 
day after day through the Camargue by train, and unless you get out 
and explore the remote plains, you will never see a wild horse.” 

* And the herons?” 

“Just the same. The steam whistle has frightened them away. 
Down the plains you may see any number of them; standing on 
one leg; looking uncommonly wise or excessively stupid—I never 
know which it is. But if you go near them they take flight, and a 
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whole flock will disappear and alight on the sea shore and contemplate 
their image in the sand pools.” 

“You seem to have watched the habits of these creatures,” we re- 
marked. 

‘Often and often,” he answered, “from my childhood. I feel in 
sympathy with the animal world. Not,” he laughed, “that there is 
anything animal about me—at least I hope not. But birds, beasts 
and fishes, I love them all. It is only human beings that bore me 
with their everlasting inane chatter. I have a few friends that I 
delight to be with, that I love from the profoundest depths of my heart : 
I would face death for them, suffer martyrdom with them; am only 
truly happy amongst them. For the rest—they may go and join the 
flamingoes and the wild horses, and make themselves scarce. You 
are going to Saintes Maries ?” 

“Yes. Just to see it and to return. It was really the flamingoes 
brought us here. So we feel rather as if we had been taken in.” 

Oh, but it is worth a visit. You should see Les Saintes Maries. 
Everyone should do so. It is the last remnant of barbarism at the 
end of this nineteenth century. You cannot imagine the nature of 
the people. Figurez-vous! They are perfect savages. Instead of 
wanting people to come amongst them and spend money amongst 
them, they do everything they can to keep them away. If they see a 
stranger they first hide their faces like an ostrich, then turn and 
throw stones at him. If people come to stay for the bathing, they 
charge them double price for everything, hoping to drive them away. 
Amongst themselves they are quite savage.” 

“Surely you are exaggerating ?” we remonstrated. 

“Not in the least,” he returned: “quite the contrary. I assure you 
the Camargue is quite a place apart from the rest of the world. And 
yet it might be a paradise. If I had the ordering of it, in ten years’ 
time it would be a Garden of Eden, full of fruits and flowers, and 
peopled with happy, prosperous folk. Not an acre should be lying 
idle except as pleasure ground. It possesses all these possibilities, 
but no one has the energy to take the matter in hand and carry it 
through. The people of Provence are lazy and idle. I daresay I 
should be lazy and idle too,” he laughed, “but my mother came 
from the wholesome north. She was a Norwegian—extremes meet, 
you will say !—and I take after her.” 

“We know the Norwegians well,” we replied, “and love them. 
They are a fine race, and you are fortunate in half belonging to them. 
But from what you say of La Camargue, the people must be worth 
studying, if only as savages and aborigines. Where else will you find 
them in these days under your very vine and fig tree? To discover 
what you describe you must at least go to the South Sea Islanders.” 

“T don’t know,” he returned. “To me there is nothing interesting 
about them. But then, you see, for me they have not the freshness 
of novelty. I have been amongst them all my life, more or less. 
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They don’t hide their faces when they see me, or treat me to stones 
and lunatic cries and imprecations. But what is all that salt for?” he 
asked peering at H. C.’s ponderous parcel. 

“To put on the tails of the flamingoes and catch them for our 
great museum,” we replied with facial composure. Our traveller 
laughed heartily. 

‘You will have to return it to its original home—the salt sea,” he 
said. ‘All the salt about here comes from Aigues-Mortes, where you 
will see it stored in any number of large white pyramids. A stranger 
once asked me if they were tombs—like the Pyramids of Egypt. I 
told him yes, which of course was very wrong, but if people will be so 
dense they must expect to be treated accordingly. 

“Who will to Cupar, maun to Cupar,” murmured H. C., though it 
was a little difficult to follow the application. 

“And what about the pilgrimage to Saintes Maries?” we asked. 
“You alluded to them just now.” 

“‘ Ah, the pilgrimages,” he returned. ‘‘ Never come here during a 
pilgrimage. They are most awful things. I shudder to think of 
them. If you joined one and went through one, you would die: 
and a violent death it would be. I repeat they are most awful, 
horrible things and ought to be put down with the strong hand of 
the law. Crowds come to them. Superstitious crowds; some of 
them terribly afflicted, some not. Many are the very lowest of the 
low; some covered with filthy rags. ‘They swarm into the church 
until it is packed like sardines inatin. ‘They fight and struggle for 
places. Will you believe that for three days they never move out of that 
church, day or night, no, not for an instant? They have their food 
with them and economise it. If they left the church they would lose 
their place, and so there they stay. No; do not ask me any details. 
I draw a veil over the whole thing. I leave it to your imagination. 
But if you had the imagination of Madame at the hotel you would 
not come near the truth. Do you think this ought to be permitted— 
and under the name of religion? It is a sin and a shame to the 
powers at large. But now that we have the railway, I am hoping 
that in time the savages will be converted and the pilgrimages will be 
stopped : though the power of the priests and the superstition of the 
people take a terrible amount of uprooting.” 

“You are not a Roman Catholic ?” 

“Not I,” he returned. “I belong to the simple faith of my 
mother’s people, in which I hope to live and die. But here we are 
at Saintes Maries. They are not contented with one Mary,” he 
laughed ; “they must have all three.” 

“Whilst we had been talking, imperceptibly a great change had 
come over the weather. Dark clouds had obscured the face of the 
sky; a great wind arose; there was every sign of an approaching 
storm and tempest ; whether the wind or the rain gained the victory 
remained to be seen. 
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The deep grey tone now thrown by the sky exactly suited the 
sombre landscape. Nothing could be finer, more solemn and 
picturesque than these dark shadows that fell upon the plains. The 
sense of harmony was far greater than it had been under the bright 
flood of sunshine. Given much of this influence and the sombre, 
savage character of the little race apart was to be understood. It 
corresponded a little to the sad tones of Brittany which find their 
reflection in the minds of its people; not producing savageness and 
barbarity: far from it: but a subdued, melancholy view of life; a 
deeply religious tendency yet with no great hopes or aspirations ; a 
contentment with things as they are that until the last few years has 
kept the Breton a century behind the rest of the world. 

The train stopped at Saintes Maries, a small station, where there 
seemed to be one official for everything. 

“Do you go back by the next train ?” said our fellow-traveller. 

“Yes.” 

“Then you have just an hour and a half to give to the wonders of 
the place, church, curé and all—you are sure to come across the 
curé. I go back by the same train—heaven be praised! So I to my 
work and you to your pleasure ; and may you have a good time— 
and au revoir. I hope you will bring back a few specimens of 
flamingoes.” 

He went off with his high spirits and superabundant energy; one 
whom it was good to meet ; who threw his whole life and soul, all his 
earnestness of purpose, into what his hand found to do. The 
sluggish and half-hearted men of the world, who do nothing 
thoroughly and walk with listless, shuffling gait, are the drones of 
society. They should all be transported into the Bush, where life 
depends upon work. 

We left the station, and before us stood the little pilgrimage town 
and Church of the Camargue: Saintes Maries. It was the first time 
we had seen a cluster of houses since leaving Arles. One felt very 
far indeed out of the world. 

A perfect tornado seized us as we crossed the road against which it 
was impossible to stand. It took us and knocked us about like nine- 
pins, and at one moment theatened to whirl us up to the heights of 
the church tower. Ancient and picturesque it looked, that church, 
standing out conspicuously above the low surrounding houses. We 
gazed down the streets, and as the people saw us they fled into their 
doorways, peeping round with one eye like shy children, to see 
whether we were coming. In their appearances there was nothing 
savage or barbarous; what they possessed of that lay in mind and 
manners ; in disposition; in ignorance and superstition. Many of 
them had lived here for generations. The thoughts and habits of fore- 
fathers had descended to them, unchanged, unadvanced. What they 
had been a hundred years ago, they were now. But, as our fellow- 
traveller had said, the iron horse had taken the place of the wild one, 
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and the change would come. To-day they did not throw stones at 
us, or treat us to imprecations. Was it a good sign, or did they think 
that the wind was treating us roughly and doing it all for them? 
Almost we should have preferred the stones and the imprecations. 

We went down one narrow, quaint and curious street, and after we 
had passed they ventured out of their dens to look at us: and when 
we turned round for a general field review, they rushed in again like 
frightened hares. It was quite comical and amusing. 

It seemed a very deadly-lively, very deserted place, as we wandered 
up and down, given up to these fisher-folk and that kind of element. 
What they did, how they lived, was a wonder and a marvel. No 
doubt the sea chiefly gave them their food. We could hear it 
surging and breaking upon the shore—loveliest, grandest of sounds in 
nature. It thrills through one likea grand harmony; but no harmony 
ever yet approached it. 

In the small square close to the church, we saw the priest at his 
window. He was not at all like the inhabitants of the place and 
came out and spoke to us. The vicarage was low and long and 
interesting. ‘These might be called the ecclesiastical precincts, where 
barbarism did not reign. 

He was very kind and attentive, this good priest, and bared his 
head to the wind. It was close shaven and there were no locks to 
buffet, but we begged him to be covered. 

“You have come at an unfortunate moment,” he said. ‘“ And 
yet this grey sky and fierce wind will give you a truer idea of the 
remote, uncivilised place, than if you had come with blue skies and 
sunshine.” 

He took us into the church which was ancient, dark and gloomy. 
We shuddered as we thought of the pilgrimages and the scenes our 
traveller had described to us. Could such things be, we asked the 
priest. 

“ Alas,” he replied, “I fear I must say yes. Some will come in 
with crutches. I have seen crutches broken as they fought for places. 
Sometimes they really do each other harm. But that is not the 
worst. I have tried and struggled, prayed and petitioned in vain. 
Up to now, the Camargue has been a neglected spot, hors jurisdiction. 
It is difficult to wake up the authorities. Would you care to come to 
the next pilgrimage and see it all from an outside point of view? I 
would put you up in my little house. You could not be comfortable 
elsewhere—and my own abode is humble enough. To be here is 
banishment. Not a creature with whom to exchange an idea; alone 
in a crowd; nothing but a few books for companionship; my one 
recreation walking upon the sea-shore, and now and then a day’s sea- 
fishing.” 

We declined his hospitable offer, perhaps rather too emphatically. 
It was quite sufficient to imagine the scenes he had painted. But 
we felt sorry for the priest, his lonely, desolate life. 
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**T preach to them,” he said, “ but they are insensible blocks of wood 
and stone. With here and there an exception, they have no heart 
to reach, no emotion to be stirred. But will you not come and take 
a modest déjeuner with me ?” he asked in the kindest manner. “I 
have nothing but the plainest fare to offer you: eggs, and fresh bread- 
and-butter, and coffee that I roasted myself this morning.” 

‘“‘Fare for an emperor,” we replied ; “ delicious fare, to us better 
than nectar and ambrosia.” 

But again we had to decline, this time very reluctantly. Time 
failed us; the train would not wait ; and there was none other until 
late at night. We thanked the good priest—he was very quiet and 
gentle and kindly-disposed—and wished him promotion : a return to 
civilised regions : and then bade him farewell. 

He parted regretfully ; we could quite understand it. His offer 
was a kindness to us, our acceptance would have been a charity to him ; 
it was a breath from the outer world; an interchange of thoughts 
and ideas ; a break upon his solitude on which he would have lived 
for a month. 

We struggled away from the church to the sea shore. The wind 
howled and raged like an army of demons let loose. We gasped 
for breath as it took us and knocked us about until we reeled and 
staggered as men in wine. 

But what a magnificent scene it was. Before us, on the shore, a 
huge stone cross raised its head, outlined against the dark sky. Most 
effective and solemn it looked: and many a fisherman struggling 
in towards the land through a tempestuous sea—every moment 
threatening destruction—must have offered up many a silent prayer 
as his eye caught the outlines of this emblem of his faith. 

To-day the sea was rolling in in great waves, lashed into fury by 
the tempest. Stretching far away to the horizon, it looked cold and 
grey and sublime, deep and cruel and impenetrable; engulphing all 
it could into its mighty bosom, but returning nothing. Close to the 
shore some fishing-boats safely moored, were being tossed about like 
corks upon the restless water. For miles the shore stretched away, 
with its loose white sands and broken downs; a magnificent scene ; 
intensely sad and solitary; not a creature in view but ourselves; a 
picture to dwell in the mind for ever. 

The wind seemed to increase in fury ; we could only stand against 
it by holding on to each other. Yet it was the very day and weather 
we would have chosen. ‘The rain had kept off, and in this tempest 
of wind Saintes Maries was magnificent, the raging of the elements 
sublime effects. 

We stayed there contemplating that never to be forgotten vision 
until it was time to go back to the station. The train, we had been 
warned, was punctual to the moment; would wait for no one; as 
though in these desolate and mournful and abandoned plains, hours 
were of the greatest consequence and moments were golden. We were 
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only just in time. Our fellow-traveller on the platform waved to us 
energetically ; before we could enter the carriage the solitary official 
gave the signal for departure. There was not even a hornblower to 
start us on our way—wonder of wonders: and our traveller must 
have bribed the driver, for the engine did not even whistle. We 
were the only passengers. 

“ Are we really off?” we asked, as the train quietly moved away. 

‘Indeed we are,” was the reply ; “and you were nearly being left 
behind. You should have had five minutes’ grace; I would have 
kept it waiting so long—but even my authority would hardly have 
persuaded the station-master to anything beyond. Ten minutes’ 
delay would have sent him raving mad.” 

We were just in time in more senses than one. No sooner had 
the train started than the rain came down in a perfect sheet. It 
seemed as though a waterspout had broken in the clouds, or flood-gates 
suddenly had opened wide. Such rain we had never seen. It drowned 
our voices until we had to shout to each other; it hissed and splut- 
tered and splashed ; we trembled for the windows; what with the 
rain and the wind, the train rocked to and fro like a cradle and 
threatened to overturn. Then came a blinding flash of lightning out 
of the dark sky; flash after flash in rapid succession ; peal after peal 
of thunder, shaking the very foundations of the desolate plains of the 
Camargue. It seemed over our very heads; and once, when there 
came a crash like a volley from all the artillery of the earth, a stream 
of fire ran across the ground and split a solitary tree in twain. It 
was a magnificent, a majestic, an awful sight. No earthly battle ever 
was so terrible, for here we seemed in touch with the supernatural, 
powerless to avert the doom that might so easily overtake us. 

But the good train struggled bravely on its way through fire and 
water, through flood and field, and no evil touched us. And when 
we steamed into Arles it was all over. The wind and the rain had 
ceased ; blue skies and sunshine had returned; nature looked like 
the face of a child, fresh and fair, on which the tears of recent 
sorrow have scarcely dried. 

We parted with regret from our fellow-traveller, who promised to 
call for us in the evening and accompany us round the town. 


And now, reader, let us quickly change the scene. As the crow 
flies it is not far, but not having wings we cannot accompany the 
crow, and must take the train with its circumbendibus. Our 
destination is Aigues-Mortes. 

It was the morning of the next day. Yesterday’s storm had 
cleared the air. Never had we remembered a brighter, more spark- 
ling atmosphere. Every breath we took was like a draught of 
champagne. Midsummer heat again reigned. 

We had long had a desire to see Aigues-Mortes. It was one of 
those places that had dwelt for years in our imagination ; interesting 
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alike for itself and its history. When we left the train it was with 
something like a beating of the heart. We had a little distance to 
walk. Rough vehicles outside the station tried to persuade us to 
drive, but we preferred the gradual effects and impressions of a 
slower approach. 

The journey had been very interesting : a fertile, laughing country 
yielding at last to more sandy and barren plains possessing a wild, 
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distinct charm of their own. As we walked along we almost felt in 
an uncultivated desert, which brought with it a delicious sense of 
freedom. 

Then suddenly there rose up before us, at a little distance, outlined 
against the clear blue sky, the grand and matchless walls of Aigues- 
Mortes, with their splendid gateways and multiplied towers and 
turrets. Above all, raising its proud head, was the Tour de 
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Constance; picturesque, intensely interesting, but with no sign of 
blush or weeping for all the horrors it has witnessed, all the miseries 
it has enclosed. 

Here we have one of the few towns which take us back to the 
Middle Ages. Aigues-Mortes dates from the days of Saint Louis: 
and Saint Louis it should have been named rather than the present 
sad and ominous word too suggestive of the malarial fever and death 
that in days gone by lurked in its surrounding marshes. 

But to-day we had nothing to do with all this. Its dangers have 
passed together with the cruelties it has seen and the persecutions its 
walls and towers have looked down upon. 

St. Louis of France founded the town, building it after the model 
of Damietta: Eastern type with which he was familiar. From this 
spot he embarked for his crusades in the Holy Land. He loved 
the place; saw and felt all its beauty; its splendid situation; the 
wonders of earth and sea and sky, all the natural possibilities and 
advantages that distinguished it as a place favoured of earth and 
heaven. Here he commenced to build the remarkable town, which 
his son Philip the Bold completed, and which remains to this day. 

Louis IX. was in advance of his time. Justice above all was his 
thought and feeling, where hitherto might before right had been the 
keynote of life and action. But for long the crusades—those holy 
wars amidst wars—had been the theme of the world. For two 
centuries action and enthusiasm had been gaining ground to the 
motto of “God wills it!” Then in 1247 came a great and final 
appeal—the seventh of its kind—and suddenly the world seemed on 
fire ; enthusiasm reached its highest point; and on the plains and 
shores of Aigues-Mortes more than 60,000 combatants assembled 
themselves. 

It was a great change. Until then, nothing had been seen on 
those desolate shores but the Psalmody monks in their black robes, 
pacing to and fro before the advancing and receding tide; nothing 
heard but the perpetual chanting and psalm-singing which gave them 
their name, and which never ceased, but day and night, night and 
day, year in and year out, ascended as incense to the skies. 

To this succeeded the 60,000 men of war, on holy crusade bent. 

In the month of August, here came St. Louis, with his wife 
Margaret, with his two brothers Charles of Anjou afterwards King of 
Sicily, and Robert Count d’Artois, destined to find his death on 
Eastern plains. 

At that time Venice and Genoa had the monopoly of naval 
construction, and cumbersome and heavy were their vessels, only to 
be matched by the ignorance that commanded them. Nevertheless, 
nothing better was to be had, and Louis thought himself fortunate 
when a fleet was placed at his disposal. 

He had taken shelter in a modest house at Aigues-Mortes. The 
town was in its infancy, and he there and then granted it many 
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privileges for all time. But man proposes, God disposes: and the 
glory and privileges of Aigues-Mortes have departed. 

It was as yet so small that numberless tents were erected on the 
surrounding plains for the warrior-chiefs with their trains. Amongst 
them were Gaston de Béarn, Roger Bernard, Comte de Foix, the 
powerful Duc de Bourgogne, the Counts of Bretagne, de la Marche 
and Dreux, Gaulthier and Henri de Brienne, Trencavel, Vicomte de 
Beziers with his faithful friend de Castres, Mathew de Montmorency, 
Boson de Talleyrand, Geoffroy de Chateaubriand and Pierre de 
Nemours: the latter described as the most loyal and most upright of 
men ever seen. But it is useless to enumerate names. 

Every nation had its special camp, distinguished by its standard. 
On one the English leopard was conspicuous, on another the golden 
lion of Brabant ; then again shone the golden lion of Auvergne; on 
the Venetian flag waved the lion of St. Mark; again one saw 
suspended the great red cross of Genoa, side by side with the triple 
crown of Pontifical Rome. Highest of all, was the simple standard 
of St. Louis. 

On the zoth August all was ready: and on Tuesday 25th the 
King’s procession set out for the small church of the town, Notre 
Dame des Sablons, there to invoke the blessing of heaven on their 
holy mission. 

Then took place the embarkation. From Aigues-Mortes right 
down to the sea was a gorgeous scene and movement and activity 
such as was never found there again. The fleet stretched in an 
unbroken line. The pageantry was dazzling, the enthusiasm was 
irrepressible. Knights in their glittering uniforms were resplendent. 

Amidst these, conspicuous for the simplicity and severity of his 
dress, came Louis IX. A dignified but dreamy melancholy marked 
his features. His figure was thin, almost fragile; his pale, refined 
face, looking almost too delicate for the great work he had in hand, 
was framed in long fair hair. His smile was sweet and gentle; 
absolute confidence and repose distinguished his bearing. He was 
devoted to his cause; placed his whole trust in heaven, whose aid 
he had invoked, and he went forth nothing doubting. The whole 
population of Aigues-Mortes (not a very great one as yet) accom- 
panied him, and the air rang with their acclamations. But the 
King’s modesty never forsook him ; he was most humble of men. 

Arrived at his vessel, Za J/onnaie, he embarked with the Queen 
and the princes. A royal chapel was fitted up on board, and was 
permitted for the first time on record to carry the Holy Eucharist. 
The religious element had in no way been forgotten. Mingling with 
the warriors were pilgrims, staff in hand, waists encircled by the 
chaplet. Monks and brethren of every order might be distinguished, 
conspicuous amongst them the Trinitarians, with their white flannel 
robes and brown cloaks, their faces concealed in hoods of brilliant 
colour. 
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On Friday the 28th August, 1247, the wind was declared favourable 
the pilot was summoned and told to make sail. Then chaplains 
monks, bishops, the whole ecclesiastical retinue assembled on the 
royal deck, prayers were offered up, and from end to end of the fleet 
there went pulsing and swelling through the air, the magnificent 
hymn of the Veni Creator. All heads were bowed, all hearts were 
stirred. ‘Then came the command: “ Make sail, in the name of the 
Most High!” And full of majesty and dignity, the fleet passed out 
into the broad waters of the Mediterranean. 

The centuries rolled on, Aigues-Mortes flourished, and yet another 
royal pageant assembled at its gates. Francis I. and Charles V. met 
here in solemn truce. But sincerity was on the side of the French 
King, duplicity on that of the Spaniard. 

There had been war between them, when Francis was taken 
prisoner, and his sons were left as hostages with Charles until 
the promises he made were fulfilled. That was now all matter 
of history. The monarchs had parted at Nice, they now met at 
Aigues-Mortes. The meeting puzzled all Europe, but this was 
Charles’s intention. The great deceiver, he has been called by 
historians ; but he was cautious and diplomatic with all his craftiness, 
and he successfully duped all Europe, including the too trusting 
Francis. 

He arrived in state, having just quitted Marseilles, where the keys 
of the town had been offered him in the name of the King: that 
town that two years before he had vainly tried to conquer. Francis 
met him at the entrance to the port. Charles received him standing 
on board his own vessel, and they embraced after the manner of 
kings. ‘ My brother,” said Francis, “once more behold me your 
prisoner.” 

Then they sat down side by side and talked for hours, as close 
friends. Francis nobly forgot the past, with its treachery. 

The next day Charles landed at Aigues-Mortes. The whole 
population went out to receive him; quays and walls were lined with 
eager faces. 

At ten o’clock, accompanied by a great retinue, to the sound of 
trumpets and tambourines, on horses weighed down by rich trappings, 
Francis and his suite went forth to meet the Emperor. Queen 
Eleanor, who was present advanced rapidly as the monarchs met, 
and placing her arms round them—her husband and her brother— 
held them in one embrace, overjoyed at the reconciliation. 

The procession formed. Behind Charles and Francis came the 
Queen: then Henri of Navarre; Queen Margaret, who had come 
to Aigues-Mortes to embark for Spain, that she might share her 
brother’s captivity ; Montmorency, who had just been made constable 
for successfully holding Provence against the Emperor; and many 
others, including the two sons of the King, all that now remained to 
him, for the others had been poisoned. 
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The monarchs seemed the best of friends. Brilliant fétes marked 
the day ; sumptuous banquets sufficient to satisfy even the enormous 
appetite of the Emperor. Costly presents were exchanged, and 
Charles decorated Francis with the Order of the Golden Fleece. 
Many political plans were discussed and arranged; war against the 
Turk ; a marriage between the Crown Prince of Spain and Margaret, 
daughter of Francis, which greatly pleased Queen Eleanor, who 
longed to cement the friendship between the two men dearest to her 
on earth. 

The following day Charles re-embarked, and this master in deception 
wrote to his wife, the Empress Isabella: “We separated so mutually 
pleased and charmed, our thoughts and opinions were so united, that 
each has the welfare of the other at heart more than his own.” 

Yet in the end this meeting was profitable alone to Charles. He 
completely turned the tables upon Francis ; caused him to be looked 
upon with disfavour by the rest of Europe; and when three years 
after, Francis, compelled to acknowledge the Emperor’s treachery, 
once more went to war with him, the latter had in every way 
strengthened and improved his position. The frank and loyal nature 
of Francis was no match for the craft and wiliness, the secret plotting 
and pianning of the Spanish monarch. 

So with feelings keenly roused we approached this historical old 
place; this town of the Middle Ages, that so vividly recalls the 
centuries of the past. With no slight emotion we saw rising before 
us the brown walls with their gates and bastions, towers and turrets. 
Conspicuous to the right was the Tour de Constance. Of the town 
itself, not a trace could be seen; it lay within the walls; low 
tenements thus protected from the wintry winds. Those walls, 
wonderfully preserved, might have been built yesterday, and look 
strong enough to defy all earth’s artillery. Above them rose the 
bluest of blue skies; in Italy itself we had never seen them more 
laughing, more radiant. 

Within the walls we found the medieval atmosphere had been much 
interfered with. If the walls were perfect, the town was disappointing. 
There was a more or less poverty-stricken air about it: streets were 
narrow, houses for the most part low and small: a large proportion of 
them whitewashed, giving out a certain Eastern impression, making 
the blue skies yet bluer. The people were not interesting, and could 
boast of nothing old world or stately. The mantle of the Middle 
Ages had in no way fallen upon them. ‘They were not even good- 
looking or picturesque. No costume distinguished them, but a very 
prosy, untidy, commonplace latter-day element. As strangers we 
attracted some attention; as Englishmen seemed hardly popular. 
They did not escape into their houses, like the Saintes Maries savages, 
nor throw stones and imprecations ; but from their looks they rather 
seemed to regard us as intruders come to spy out the nakedness of 
the land, 
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Very naked and barren it was, in the way of inns. We went to 
the best and ordered a modest omelette—our pitce de résistance in 
these out-of-the-way places. Go where you will in France, you are 
pretty safe in ordering an omelette and a salad. One could hardly 
say the same of England. 

The inn was very primitive, and this at least might easily have 
belonged to the Middle Ages. The salle-d-manger frightened one 
with its army of flies, even in the month of November. The reader 
may remember our battle of flies at Nimes; but there they were as 
nothing compared with Aigues-Mortes. But the people seemed used 
to them and took no notice: accepted them with resignation, as we 
do the inevitable—if we are philosophers. 

Whilst our déjeuner was a-preparing, we went out to inspect the 
walls and the Tour de Constance. Round about this tower is the 
best part of the town. Close to it is the palace of St. Louis, 
beautifully decorated with a modern yellow wash that made it look 
very bilious and interesting. Nevertheless, with a certain amount of 
imagination one could fancy the pale face of the good King looking 
serenely out from one of the windows: gazing up at the blue skies, 
as though questioning the will of heaven or asking the Divine blessing 
upon his approaching crusade. 

We found the custodian of the tower, who brought his keys, and 
seemed devoted to his office. Crossing the bridge, he turned the 
lock, and the great door rolled back. How old the tower is, is 
supposed to be unknown. It is said to date before the walls, 
but bears every trace of the fourteenth century. We have no 
space here to devote to its history, surrounded by interest of the 
most painful kind. How it became a Huguenot prison of the 
worst and most trying description: how its prisoners, men and 
women, suffered long years of horrible martyrdom for their faith—all 
this must form the subject of some separate and future paper. Here 
the story cannot be told. 

The tower itself is impregnable, of amazing substance, the walls 
being 20 feet thick at the base. We entered a round, picturesque, 
very striking room of Gothic architecture, the Salle des Gardes. On 
one side was a wonderful old chimney, and beside it a portcullis 
window. One shuddered to think of the uses it might have been put 
to in days gone by. ‘The roof was groined, and the groins sprang 
from small beautifully carved capitals. Above this was another 
chamber, the Salle des Chevaliers: that, alas, for long was devoted 
to anything but chivalrous uses. 

We mounted to the top, and stood on the outside platform, far 
above the walls, high above the houses. These looked like a cluster 
of small whitewashed tenements, carefully sheltered from all the fresh 
pure air of heaven. 

But the view beyond was amazing. At sunset it must be over- 
powering. The colouring was gorgeous beyond description. We 
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were surrounded by reflections. At out feet was the canal that 
stretches right down to the port. Beyond that port lay the broad 
blue waters of the Mediterranean, shimmering in the sunshine. Here 
it was that the galéres of St. Louis assembled in that memorable year 
of 1247. All down the canal they extended in a long line, waiting 
the King’s pleasure and a fair wind to set sail. As we looked we 
imagined the gorgeous, solemn pageantry of the embarkation. It all 
passed before us as in a mirror. We heard the acclamations of the 
crowd ; saw monks and prelates assemble on the royal deck. Once 
more rose on the air in mighty unison, the Veni Creator. We saw 
the fleet glide majestically away, the frail, dignified figure of the King 
standing apart on his vessel, his face turned heavenwards. 

All this in imagination. What we really saw in fact to-day, were a 
few barges moored under the shadows of the walls. The blue sky was 
reflected upon the surface of the water. In the distance was the 
harbour with its crowd of picturesque fishing-boats. Here and there 
the banks were lined with pyramids of salt, white and glistening in 
the sunshine. Below us were the walls, and yet below them the 
whitewashed town. All round the walls was a wide walk. Beyond 
the walls, stretched the plains bare and desolate, yet full of tone. 
Far off, the sea melted away in the horizon in a broad band of light. 

We went back to our déjeuner, and ordered a conveyance to take 
us to the port. It arrived in due time, the best the inn possessed : 
a rude cart with a hard seat for two behind and a hard seat for two 
in front: but to get to the back seat the front seat had to be removed 
with great ceremony. Once in you were a prisoner. 

It was one of the pleasantest drives in the world. In fact we felt 
very far out of the world. The breeze was of the freshest, the sun 
poured its brilliancy upon everything ; never were such blue skies. 

For three miles, all down the road, we followed the canal. Here 
and there men were dragging it with their nets, reaping their daily 
harvest of fish. We passed gigantic salt works; great pyramids of 
salt, that in the far distance might easily have been mistaken for a 
military encampment. 

Arrived at the harbour the scene was enchanting. Nothing could 
be more striking, more beautiful and picturesque. Here amongst the 
fishing fleet there was a quiet stir and movement. Many of the 
vessels were of fair size, and we watched them going in and out 
between the piers. It was a most primitive, most enchanting, most 
out-of-the-world settlement. 

In summer, people come here for the season, and take lodgings or 
put up at the hotel. Life must pass as a dream, if they have any 
romance in them, any sense of the beautiful and the sublime. 

For nothing could be more beautiful or more sublime than the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean as they stretched before us in all 
their vivid colouring. We had never in our lives seen them as we 
saw them to-day. A myriad tints played around; and not one but a 
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thousand suns seemed shining and glittering upon their surface. The 
heavens were radiant. Nature seemed almost intoxicated, almost 
wild and delirious with beauty. And yet, looking upon that sea, there 
was a calmness, a serenity about it which touched the spirit with the 
most soothing, most restful influence. We walked in a rainbow 
atmosphere: could have sat for ever at the end of the pier gazing 
upon the scene. On the opposite side rose the lighthouse, a tall 
white column against the background of blue sky. 

The whole place was deserted, fishermen excepted. Hotels and 
houses were all closed for the winter. Nothing moved but the 
dancing waters and the flashing sunshine, and the boats that glided in 
and out with white or brown sails set. It was not earth but paradise. 
To pass days and weeks here, under such influence, would have been 
as delightful as it would have been terrible in Aigues-Mortes : for if 
the one was paradise, the other was purgatory. 

Yet Aigues-Mortes has had a great and historical past. It 
was favoured of kings, flourished commercially ; waxed rich, was 
admirably placed for commanding the trade between France and the 
East, possessed a thousand possibilities and advantages. But its 
glory has departed. It sits alone in its medieval atmosphere: alone 
and solitary. It is a dead city entombed in its own walls. Other 
cities have arisen around it; have flourished and prosper; Aigues- 
Mortes lies in a proud and dignified retirement: a medieval 
monument in the midst of a desert-like plain; a wonder of the past. 
Even from where we sat at the end of the pier its distant walls were 
visible. No crowd ‘thronged above them; no eager faces; no 
acclamations filled the air. Its day was over, probably for ever. 

We found it difficult to tear ourselves away from all the magic, all 
the charm of the scene. But time and tide and trains wait for no 
man. Our driver was discovered making merry with the sailors on 
board one of the fishing-smacks. They were drinking absinthe 
together, or something equally acceptable. A toast was being given 
as we went up tothem. ‘There was a great ¢ringuing of glasses and 
then a shout of “ Vive la Republique !” like the short-sighted, narrow- 
minded, grown-up children they were. They knew not what they 
were saying, and were of those who go to war for an idea. 

Our driver disembarked. We climbed with great ceremony into 
the cart, and the fishermen wished us a good-natured, friendly good- 
day and “ Bon voyage,” and away we jogged and jolted. 

‘If you came here in the summer, it would be a much gayer, very 
different scene, and you would enjoy it far more,” said our driver, little 
dreaming how perfect to-day’s experience had been, leaving upon 
heart and mind an ineffaceable impression. Open houses, a crowd, 
would have spoilt it all. As it was, we felt we had discovered an 
unknown Eden. And to the world at large it is unknown, un- 
frequented ; a corner of the world, where the shadows of the clouds 
are far more numerous than the shadows of men and women ; and 
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where at sunset the exquisite outlines of the fishing-fleet stand out in 
a background that is all golden and purple and full of rich and 
changing colours. 

The drive back was perfect. We wished it would last for hours 
we almost wished it would last for ever. Earth, sea and sky, all 
steeped us in realms of dreams and visions ; a lotus-land ; in which 
the Canaanite had no part; where all was peace and harmony and 
beauty ; and life and youth went on for ever; .and perpetual love 
reigned ; and the glass ever ran and the harp ever sounded. Not 
an existence of the senses, but of the soul. 


= 


TO A FRIEND. 


Dear, I hold you mine for ever— 
Hold, and will not let you go; 
Neither time nor space shall sever 
You from me, who love you so. 
Parting’s shadow falls between us, 
Only brightening love’s far goal, 
Tending upward to ideal, 
Perfect union of the soul. 


As we sat in still communion— 

We two—soul to soul unveiled, 
Love outflashed and told my meaning 

When my poor words weakly failed ; 
And your love is, O my dearest, 

O my love, my sweet, my queen, 
In this dreary time of absence 

The support on which I lean! 


I remember how divinely 
Shone the love-light in your eyes— 
How I felt my earth-soiled spirit 
To a higher level rise. 
Who shall say what untold blessing 
From our comradeship shall grow? 
’Tis a source of endless gladness 
Your ennobling love to know! 
ELIZABETH GIBSON. 
















THE TOKEN OF FRANCIS DRAKE. 
A WEsT SOMERSET TRADITION. 


8 Mae miles from the village of Stogumber, and 
\y close to the main road which runs between 
SS YE te ancient seaport of Minehead and yet more 

, ancient town of Taunton, stands Combe Sydenham 
House. Gorgeous peacocks strut up and down 
its garden walks, between borders of box and 
quaintly-clipped yew hedges. Pigeons—white, 
slate and brown—wheel in countless numbers 
round its central gable tower. 

The suns and rains of more than three centuries 
have beaten upon it now, dimming its plaster and 
mellowing the beams and rafters to one deep 
uniform tint. But in the year 1587 its exterior 
was but little weather-stained, and the gay tapestry 
hangings in the withdrawing-room were still fresh 
and unfaded ; the oaken floor flung back the echo of mailed feet, and 
the polished wainscoting the reflection of swords and the gleam of 
burnished head-pieces. 

’Twas a warm September night in that year. The harvest moon 
had risen, and every part of the house and gardens was bathed in 
soft white light; and every gable and tower stood out sharp and 
black and clear. In the avenue, where the elms almost met over- 
head, the leaves cast delicate traceries of shadow on the path below, 
till the ground seemed like a sheet of ebony inlaid with silver. 

In this avenue Francis Drake, admiral of her Majesty’s fleet, had 
plighted his troth with Mistress Elizabeth Sydenham ; and now, in 
the same spot some few days later, was taking his last farewell of her 
before their parting, a parting that one at least realised would be for 
many a long year. 

As they stood together, the man’s face was hidden in the shadow 
of his wide feathered hat ; but the hood had fallen back from the 
girl’s head, and the moonlight fell full upon her upturned face. 
She was beautiful—but what need to describe Mistress Elizabeth 
Sydenham? Her charms, her wit, her grace, are they not proverbial 
all through West Somerset, aye, reaching even to the fair sister county 
that lieth beyond rugged Exmoor ? 

But the curved lips were tremulous now, and the bright eyes were 
brighter still by reason of unshed tears. 

“Oh, Frank,” she pleaded, “will you not stay one day more— 
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only one little day? Think, dear heart, how long ’twill seem ere I 
see you again—who knows—a whole year?” 

“A whole year, little one!” laughed the sailor. “Nay, then, 
Betty, what say you to two years—three—aye ; it may be five ere we 
meet again ?” 

She clung to him with a little shiver. ‘ Nay, not so long as that 
she cried. 

“Would it tax thy memory too far, little Betty?” he asked 
jestingly, yet withal a ring of wistfulness in his tone. 

“‘ Nay, nay, Frank,” she cried hotly; “were you gone ten, twenty 
years I could never forget you !” 

He smiled, yet with a touch of sadness. “Let us hope you may 
not be tested so far,” he said. 

“You do not believe me,” she cried, with a sudden proud uplifting 
of her head. “ But the Sydenhams never break their plighted word. 
Return in one year or twenty you shall find me waiting. I swear it!” 

The laughter died out of the man’s face, and his voice grew 
suddenly grave as he spoke again. 

“Nor can Drake break his word,” he said. ‘“ Keep true to me, 
and you shall never find me false to you. And above all remember 
the words you have just sworn; for wherever I am, or however far 
distant, should you forget them or waver in your faith, you shall 
receive a token to remind you of them and of heaven’s vengeance on 
the sin of perjury. Nay, dear heart,” his voice suddenly softening, 
as she clung to him sobbing, “I meant not to make thee weep. I 
know I can trust thee. I know thou wilt be true, little Betty. 
Think no more of what I said.” 

But long afterwards his words rang in her ears. Long after the 
last tender farewell had been spoken, and she was left alone to 
exercise that trust and patience which perhaps need greater heroism 
than many a gallant deed. 

* * 


1? 


* * * 


Time rolled on, till seven long years stretched away from that 
autumn evening when Francis Drake and Elizabeth Sydenham took 
farewell of one another beneath the elms. Out of those years five 
had passed with no word or sign from Drake. ‘True, rumours of his 
gallant exploits occasionally reached the quiet Somerset village, but 
of late even these had ceased, and there were those who shook their 
heads and prophecied that such silence meant disaster, and Drake 
and his ship’s company would never again be seen in English waters. 

But Elizabeth still waited for his return. Though it may be in 
her inmost heart doubts, too, had arisen, and she despaired of ever 
seeing her sailor lover again. Many and great had been the induce- 
ments held out to her to change her name and leave her home, and 
more than one title had been laid at her feet. Her own family had 
long ago given up all hope of Drake’s return, and added their per- 
suasions to her suitors’ entreaties. But to no purpose, for Elizabeth 
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continued firm, and one by one the lovers went sorrowfully away and 
sought consolation elsewhere. 

And so time crept on till one summer came. The broad level 
fields were thickly covered with tall waving grasses ; the woods were 
veiled in blue heat mist ; the wood-pigeons cooed languorously. The 
sunlight lay in warm broad bands athwart the prim box-bordered 
walks and over the velvety grass plots of Combe Sydenham House. 
On the south terrace, one afternoon, where the peacocks loved to 
strut and spread their gorgeous tails, walked Elizabeth Sydenham. 
She held an open book in her hand, the last work of a poet now in 
high favour at court—one Master Edmund Spenser—but her mind 
took in little of the words her eyes rested upon, and her face wore a 
dreamy, absent expression. 

Presently a sound of footsteps broke the silence, and she raised 
her hand to shade her eyes as she looked in the direction from which 
they came. 

From the side of the house leading from the stables a man was 
coming rapidly towards her. He wore dark riding clothes, long 
leather boots reaching above his knees, and walked with a firm if 
slightly swagger-step. 

He was, in truth, handsome enough to have called forth a warmer 
welcome than that accorded him by Mistress Elizabeth, for there was 
scant pleasure, and perhaps more than a trifle of impatience in her 
smile of greeting, as he bent low before her. 

Presently she made a movement towards the house, murmuring 
that he must need refreshment after his long ride, and she would 
inform her father of his presence. 

3ut he intercepted her quickly. ‘Nay, Mistress Betty, ’twas 
to see and speak with you I came. I will pay my respects to Sir 
George later.” 

There was a slight pause. With downcast eyes Elizabeth nervously 
traced with her finger the figures on the old sun-dial. Only the 
restful monotonous cooing of the pigeons disturbed the summer 
stillness. Then Geoffrey Wyndham broke the silence. 

** Mistress Elizabeth, you know what I have come to say. Tis 
needless for me to beat about the bush. I ask you, as I have asked 
you constantly these three long years past, to be my wife. Nay, do 
not speak, I know what you would say, that you are bound to 
another. But, believe me, Francis Drake will never return to claim 
that promise—these years of silence are your release. Mistress 
Elizabeth, three long years have I waited patiently and borne your 
coldness and rejection. Will you cast away faithful love and devotion 
fora mere shadow? Are these years of constancy and devotion to 
go for naught, Elizabeth?” He caught both her hands in a strong 
grip, while his eyes gleamed dark with passion. ‘Think well before 
you reject such love and constancy; before you send me from you 
for ever and regret when too late!” 
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The constant dripping of water wears away stone. It may be that 
she wearied of the ceaseless importunity with which he had pursued 
her so long, and saw no other way to end it than by complying with 
his request, but her hands lay passive in his grasp, and the lines 
about her mouth softened. 

In the warmth of noonday, with the golden sunlight flooding earth 
and air, that moonlight night beneath the elms seemed very far away 
and shadowy; while the man before her, with the handsome face, 
and passionate pleading voice, was very near and very real. There 
was, too, about him that masterfulness and strength which had 
appealed to her in the other. But above all, his last words struck 
on her heart with a chill. Was she indeed throwing away the 
substance for the shadow? Was she to wait on and on through the 
future for one who would never come? A vision of long loveless 
years and dreary old age rose up before her. Was that to be the end? 

She had heard no tidings of her lover for many years. He had 
sailed to unknown seas—seas from whence many another voyager had 
never returned. Might that not be his fate too? 

Perhaps Geoffrey Wyndham read signs of wavering in her face, 
for he drew her closer to him, whispering words of eager, passionate 
love. 

The rooks cawed fussily above the tallelms. The Junesun flooded 
field and wood ; the warmth of noontide folded them round in its 
soft embrace. 

Can one blame her that at last she yielded, and gave him the 
promise he had begged for so long and urgently. 
cd * * * * 

Having once gained his point, Geoffrey Wyndham was not slow to 
push his advantage farther. It was arranged the wedding should 
take place a month from the day Elizabeth had given him her promise 
to become his wife. 

Through all that month Elizabeth lived in the present, driving all 
thought of the past from her mind. It was not hard to do so. 
Wyndham was a devoted lover, and the marriage gave unbounded 
satisfaction to both families. ’Twas little wonder, then, that amid all 
the gay bustle and excitement, those bygone days became more and 
more as a dream, and only the present was real and tangible. 

The wedding-day dawned at last. The house was filled with 
guests, and every stair and corridor echoed with light laughs, the 
tap of high-heeled shoes, the clank of swords. Elizabeth rose and 
dressed ; but her face was grave, and responded somewhat listlessly 
to the gay laughter and chatter of the cousins and friends who had 
arrived in troops for theceremony. ‘They—if they marked it at all— 
attributed it to natural regret at leaving home and kindred for a new 
and untried life. 

But Elizabeth was troubled by the dreams that had visited her all 
the previous night, Strangely vivid these visions had been, and in 
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each the presence of her former lover. She awoke with what had 
been almost his last words ringing in her ears: 

* And should you waver in your faith, you shall receive a token to 
remind you of heaven’s vengeance on the sin of perjury !” 

She could not rid herself of them, nor of the thought of Drake 
himself. In that moment, when it was too late to retract, all the old 
love and blind admiration she had felt for him long ago surged up 
with tenfold strength. 

The weather, for some days past, had been hot and sultry, and now 
the sky was fast becoming overcast. A dark indigo band of cloud lay 
across the horizon above the Channel, and the sun gleamed sullenly 
through a coppery haze. 

“A storm is coming up,” said Lady Sydenham, looking anxiously 
from the window; “I feel thunder in the air.” 

And, as if in answer to her words, came a low muttering growl from 
the west. 

“Yes, hasten, Betty!” cried a little cousin, gaily. ‘“ ’Twill never 
do to spoil our finery ere we reach the church.” 

The horses were restively pawing the stones in the courtyard. The 
bridegroom and guests waited in the great hall, and presently there 
was a little stir among those assembled there, and a sudden lull in 
the buzz of voices. From above came the rustle of silken garments, 
and in an instant all eyes were turned expectantly on the wide, 
shallow staircase. 

On the topmost step, in all her bridal finery, stood Elizabeth 
Sydenham. 

The sun was making a gallant stand against the cloud masses. 
One brilliant beam found its way through the high-painted window 
behind the bride, and fell in a rosy glow over the glistening satin and 
stiff brocaded train, over the shining hair and pearl-edged coif and ruff. 

It fell, too, on the handsome, eager upturned face of Geoffrey 
Wyndham, as, one hand on his sword, the other holding his wide- 
plumed hat, he moved to the foot of the stairs. The sunlight 
sparkled an instant on the diamond among the filmy lace of his 
cravat, and on the jewelled hilt of the slender rapier at his side ; 
then the great black clouds swept up, and the hall seemed suddenly 
very dark. 

Without, the birds flew to and fro with swift frightened movements, 
and the cattle huddled together beneath the shelter of the hedges. 
From the west came once more that low ominous mutter. 

A silence fell on the bridal party. There was something almost 
weird and ghostly now about that white-robed figure standing so 
motionless above them. 

But no such misgivings apparently oppressed the bridegroom. 
With one foot on the lowest step, he held out his hand to lead her to 
the waiting coach. 

** Come, my beloved !” he murmured, the words audible to her alone. 
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His face was flushed and eager. At last, at last—the years of 
patient waiting, of ceaseless devotion, were to win their sweet 
reward ! 

But the bride’s face was very pale, and her fingers, when they lay 
in his, were cold as ice. 

Why—why did the vision of her former lover rise before her with 
such haunting persistency, and seem to look at her with such 
reproachful, pleading eyes ? 

A few large raindrops splashed on the courtyard stones and against 
the leaded window-panes, but no other sound broke the stillness. All 
nature seemed waiting in hushed expectancy—a strained, breathless 
pause—for—what ? 

Part of the gay cavalcade had already mounted and ridden off, 
leaving the rest of the bridal party looking somewhat askance at the 
threatening rain-clouds. But the impetuous Geoffrey turned a deaf 
ear to one or two mildly-expressed suggestions that they should delay 
their departure a little space. 

“ Nay, nay,” he cried, “ we shall be back again, or, at least, reach 
the shelter of the church ere the storm breaks.” 

But half-way across the courtyard Elizabeth paused suddenly, with- 
drawing her hand from her lover’s clasp as a brilliant splash of yellow 
light lit for an instant the mass of purplish black cloud in the west. 

“* Stay, Geoffrey, she faltered, “I dare not leave while this lasts. 
I ” But the rest of her words were lost in a sudden awful roll of 
thunder that seemed to break immediately above their heads, and, 
even as the man sought to imprison her hand again in his, a glowing 
ball of fire crashed upon the pavement and rolled betwixt their feet. 

A moment Elizabeth stared at it with wide terrified eyes; then, 
with an inarticulate sound, she fell upon her knees. 

“The token, the token!” she cried, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

Geoffrey Wyndham was the first of the trembling, horrified group 
to recover himself. 

“Nay, Betty—the token? What mean’st thou?” he said, as he 
gently sought to raise her. 

But she put his hands from her. 

“The token—the token from Frank,” she wailed. “The token he 
swore to send should I prove false to him. Ah, miserable .wretch 
that I am, to have broken my faith, to have forgotten my vow! 
Nay, leave me, Geoffrey—forget all that is past, for I can never be 
yours now!” 

Passionately Wyndham caught a fold of her gown, seeking to 
detain her as she moved from him, and falling upon his knees, broke 
into a torrent of expostulation entreaty, and protestations of his love. 

Fear of losing her, now she was so nearly his, lent him eloquence. 
But that eloquence might, with equal effect, have been addressed to 
that bolt growing cold and black at his feet, that which had so com- 
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pletely and suddenly wrecked all his joyous hopes. The vehement, 
passionate words, the pleading tones and arguments fell upon deaf 
ears. To all he could urge, she returned but one answer. Frank 
was alive, and had sent this token to warn her. She was bound 
to him alone. Geoffrey Wyndham’s bride she could not be, either 
that day or any other. Words, threats, entreaties, availed nothing. 
The prayers of her lover, the tears and commands of her kindred, 
alike failed to move her. Passively she listened to the man’s bitter, 
despairing words. Passively watched him ride away at last, despair, 
disappointment and anger raging in his heart. To all the specious 
pleas and arguments her friends could bring forward, she gave only the 
same answer. Her vow bound her to Frank. He she would wed, or 
no one. 

And tradition says she kept her word. And that the long, faithful 
waiting received the reward that was its due is learnt from a marriage 
registry of the old parish church. For there, those who care to do 
so, may read, inscribed in the quaint caligraphy of the time, the 
names of Francis Drake and Elizabeth Sydenham, with the date, 
August 25th, 1595. 

GERTRUDE GRANT. 


NEFASTUS. 


SOME lovers find their very sorrows bring them 
A strange sweet joy in pain— 
Our love was cursed in winning and in losing— 
Most utter loss our gain. 
One brief fierce joy that scorch’d our hearts to ashes 
Was all we knew; 
I think death never struck such fiery anguish 
With any dart 4e threw. 
We were two thunder-ciouds, that ran together 
In tempest and in flame ; 
Unblest, we scatter’d round us only ruin, 
Won only woe and shame. 
Lovers whom cruel Fate will thrust asunder 
At least can say, 
“Farewell, dear love, farewell, but not for ever! 
We meet again one day!” 
But how shall such as we are bid each other 
Farewell? We know 
Our parting is eternal, and betwixt us 
Both life and death shall flow ! 
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Others have said farewell with bitter weeping— 
What was their pain? 

In all eternity there is no place soever 
Where we may meet again! 

There’s that which parts us farther each from other, 
Here, face to face, 

Than if yon bridge of stars which spans the heaven 
Held me from your embrace. 

There’s blood upon our hands—had you forgotten ?— 
Yes, yes, yours too! 

Oh, I have clasp’d your hands in mine so closely 
The red stain clings to you! 

We are two wretches watching, in mid ocean, 
Each other drown ; 

We have saved nothing from the crash and shipwreck 
Where both our lives went down! 

Yesterday brings a ghastly, bleeding spectre 
With angry eyes; 

To-morrow—such as we have no To-morrow— 
That phantom will arise 

And stvetch his shadowy, threatening hand between us 
For evermore. 

He stands between us now—do you not see him ?— 
With that same look he wore 

Just as he died. He’s well avenged! I slew him, 
But I can fly 

No whither. Dead, he shuts death’s door against me— 
I dare not even die! 

And now we part—no, long ago we parted! 
I think sometimes 

Ours was not love, but some dark unknown passion, 
Begot of death and crimes. 

We never loved as other happy lovers— 
What shall I say ?>— 

Love—love—but, no, I think I almost hate you, 
Yet loth I turn away, 

3ecause beyond the grave I shall not find you! 
Love such as ours, 

I know, can never rise from death, immortal, 
In unpolluted bowers. 

In the other world for ever I must seek you 
Through empty air, 

Calling your name. But though I touch your garment, 
Seeking you everywhere, 

I shall not know, and you will not perceive me— 
I know it well— 

We never, never more shall find each other 
In earth, or heaven, or hell! 


M. A. M. MARKS. 
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THE WIZARD’S WIFE. 
A TALE OF CORSICAN REVENGE. 
By F. E. M. Nottey. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘© MISERICORDIA !” 


Le a period of many months, Antonio, acting under de 

Santi’s advice, bore his burden silently, although it was hard 
to see his wife deserted by all her friends without exploding into rage 
against the slanderers and cowards who deemed it their duty to 
forsake the friendless young foreigner who had found so unhappy a 
home in Corsica. Even the Countess Bianca, in her exalted virtue, 
considered that her own honour demanded of her the sacrifice of a 
friend, and she, too, ceased to visit at the Grotto. 

The doctor acquiesced in this last desertion with a sort of grim 
satisfaction, while Antonio endured it with a suppressed fury which 
he called patience. Nevertheless, he continued still to treat the 
count as his friend, while the astute de Santi threw an additional 
kindness and courtesy into his intercourse with him, and not all 
Sabiani’s cynicism or relentless evil-speaking could draw from him a 
sneer Or a sarcasm in return. 

Ostracised by the world, and ignorant of the reason, Eveline would 
have been forlorn indeed but for the watchful love of her husband, 
which, in the warm flow of its returned confidence, seemed anxious 
to console her for all her sufferings. 

For one miserable hour after the death of his second child, Antonio 
had doubted her; he had thought it possible that anger, madness, 
jealousy might have made her a murderess. Then came his interview 
with de Santi, and that acute individual so imbued him with all his 
sentiments that every cloud was cleared away which overshadowed 
his young wife, and he lived now only to aid the doctor in tracking 
the true criminal to justice through all his windings. His determi- 
nation to right Eveline in the eyes of the world grew daily stronger 
and fiercer, and for this he continued to live at the Grotto and resisted 
all her entreaties either to leave it or to quit Corsica altogether. 

Isolated from all society, and carefully guarded by Antonio and the 
doctor from all gossip, Eveline never guessed that the good people of 
Ajaccio looked upon her as a clever assassin. 

“What have I done,” she would ask with streaming eyes, “to be 
thus unkindly treated ?” 
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* Nothing, cara mia,” Antonio would reply desolately—*“ nothing ; 
trust to me, and all will be well in time.” 

His aunt, Madame da Belba, was his great comforter. She took 
her old place with him of mother, and resumed all her former kind- 
ness and affection ; for now that Delmonte had succeeded in separating 
her from her daughter, he appeared careless and heedless of the fact 
that she had turned to her nephew for consolation. As the price of 
his consent to Petronilla’s remaining in the convent, he had most 
cruelly stipulated that she was never to see her mother, and his 
unhappy wife implicitly obeyed him. This was his mode of punishing 
Madame da Belba for having given the shelter of her roof to his 
enemy’s child. 

Now that Eveline found herself restored to the old love and 
confidence of her husband, she was glad of the support given her by 
his aunt, while she grew secretly to be a little ashamed of her jealousy 
of Petronilla. 

Eight months passed thus without event, save the daily gall and 
irritation poured into their lives by the slights, the coldness, the 
desertion of the world. ‘Then suddenly Madame da Belba came to 
them one day in great distress, with the startling news that Delmonte 
had taken his wife from the convent, and both were departed for a 
tour in France. On receiving this intelligence she hastened to the 
Ursulines, and heard from the superior of Petronilla’s grief and terror 
on leaving, and also of her fasts, her prayers and vigils during her 
protracted stay. 

** Nevertheless,” said the abbess, “she was calmer and happier 
when she left us, and I am grieved her husband forces her to quit a 
holy life, which suits her devotional spirit, to hurry her into mundane 
pleasures.” 

It was many months ere Madame da Belba heard from her unhappy 
daughter, and meanwhile, Eveline gave birth to her third son, and 
persisted, in spite of all opposition, in nursing him herself. 

“‘So that little foreign tigress has another child!” said the gossips 
of Ajaccio. “I wonder how long she means to let it live this time!” 

“It ought to be removed from her immediately,” observed the 
old lady, who had possessed the remarkable cat, “otherwise she'll 
certainly devour it. Dr. de Santi, why don’t you advise the Signor 
da Belba to save his child’s life?” 

“Madame, why don’t you advise him?” said the doctor, with a 
polite bow. 

“TI! Iam not able to put my hand on the baby-killer.” 

“Neither can I, madame; when I can I'll have his head and 
boil it.” 

The echoes of other remarks, cruel as this amiable old lady’s, 
reached Antonio, and strengthened him fiercely in his resolve to 
discover the murderer of his children and clear his wife’s name. The 
guarded expostulations which some young men—boyish friends— 
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ventured to make against his blind confidence in leaving his child with 
a mother in whom was certainly developed some terrible madness or 
propensity to destroy her offspring, and the more open prophecies of 
evil, with which Sabiani assailed him, only served to render this 
determination more concentrated and eager. And Eveline’s ignorance 
of the cruel suspicion in the public mind against her, her simplicity 
and innocent wonder at the unkindness of her neighbours, served also 
as fuel to the fire which burned within him. 

Meanwhile scant news reached them from Petronilla. After a 
long silence, she wrote to her mother from a lonely part of Brittany, 
where the marquis had hired a chateau, ostensibly for the shooting 
around it, but in reality, she said, that he might pursue in quiet his 
favourite scientific pursuits. She wrote, evidently, in greater terror 
of him than ever, and it was easy to see she shared in the belief of 
the peasantry around her, who deemed her husband a magician allied 
with unholy powers. 

Let us approach this gloomy chateau, and try if the pen can 
draw it. 

The house, closely surrounded by trees, stands on the side of 
a hill, which, almost mountainous in its aspect, towers above the 
chimneys, and shuts out the sun for many a long hour in the cheer- 
less day. The garden—a stately, old-fashioned French garden—is 
a succession of terraces, of which there are five; upon one—the 
broadest—rests the mansion, with its courtyard, its green pleasance 
and allée verte. ‘Two terraces, narrow and rocky, approached by 
flights of steps, stand above the house, and two, also connected by 
steps, stand below it, both sloping towards a long, deep, dark pond, 
which, overgrown with weeds and rushes, stretches along the whole 
length of the lowest terrace. But, as if to render this spot more 
dismal, the terrace ends abruptly like a precipice; beneath which, 
and at least thirty feet below, lies the long sluggish pool, over- 
shadowed on the opposite side by alders and willows, and on this 
by the heavy wall, which, built into the side of the hill, supports the 
terrace. At intervals along this wall flights of steps, green and slimy, 
conduct to the water. At the foot of one of these flights, a small 
boat, unpainted, unsafe, ruinous, is fastened, while a dark archway, 
closed by double doors, bears the appearance of having been once a 
boat-house. 

This steep succession of terraces, each one supported by a heavy 
wall built into the hill, uncovered by creeping plant, bare of any green 
leaf, has a hungry, harsh aspect, unpleasing to the eye; and the long 
flights of glittering white steps add to the cold, dangerous look which 
somehow overspreads the whole. 

The adie verte, or long green walk, peculiar to the chateaux of 
Brittany, stretches away to a good distance beyond the middle terrace, 
but the grass is rank and uncut, and so intermingled with docks, and 
nettles, and huge fungi, offspring of the weeping climate, that it adds 
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no cheerfulness to the scene, but seems only as the fitting path to 
some dreary wood, devil-haunted, or some pitfall or dark marshy lake, 
the home of dragons and of death. 

Where are words to teil the loneliness, the desolation, the gloom 
of the neglected garden? Statues, green and mouldy, broken vases, 
walks covered with weeds, unpruned trees, once cut in grotesque 
shapes, but now grown weird, gigantic, goblin-like in their unnatural 
forms, and flower-beds, rank with coarse vegetation, amid which some 
lonely flower pined sickly—this is its picture. And, as the unwonted 
tread of passers-by echoed solitary through the dreary walks, many a 
snake glided angrily along the path, or hissed remonstrance from the 
tangled grass and nettles. 

The house had once belonged toa noble, but it had fallen into 
decay, and the handsome rooms presented now an aspect of cracked 
ceilings, broken floors, and walls stained with damp and mildew. 
The notary who had bought it let it to the marquis with cheerful 
willingness and some wonder; and here, through the rainy summer, 
and the long, rainy, dreary winter, the unhappy Petronilla languished 
in loneliness and terror. On the grass-grown terrace—the lowest 
near the pond—her feet in these twelve months wore a little pathway ; 
and here, from the wood which rose on the other side of the long 
narrow pool, the peasants often saw her pacing up and down 
hurriedly, or standing with pale, set face peering into the water below. 

She never went beyond the garden. She was a prisoner bound 
to these grass-grown walks, these nettle-covered borders and this pool, 
shadowed by the wall and the alder-trees. There were no books in 
the chateau, no musical instruments, no embroidery-frame, or sign 
of woman’s work; but here and there, on floor and staircase, the 
frightened servants picked up little drawings—sketches hastily done, 
of a young man’s face—Antonio’s—and they all bore one aspect of 
bitter grief and reproach. 

She had no pencils ; they were sketched with bits of charcoal, and 
she threw the paper idly down when the sketch was done. And it 
was always Antonio’s face—always. It seemed as though her weary 
fingers could never sketch but him. 

Her window looked out, not upon the landscape, not even on the 
terraced garden with its grass-grown walks and tangles of nettle and 
briar, but on the lonely courtyard paved with large flat stones, on 
which no green thing ever grew. In the middle was a sun-dial, still 
unbroken, and when the sun shone she stood at her window and 
counted the dreary hours go by; then, with a little diamond ring— 
Antonio’s gift so long ago—oh! so long ago that her heart broke 
to think of it—she wrote on her casement many times one word— 
*€ Misericordia !—Misericordia !—Misericordia !—oime !” 

But there was none to have mercy on her—not one. To the 
three Breton servants, who scarcely spoke a word of French, she was 
the poor mad lady, whom their master had told them not to heed, 
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even though she should shriek for help through the watches of 
the night. 

Delmonte had studied the Breton tongue, but Petronilla, unapt in 
languages, and dulled and broken now in heart, cared not to catch a 
single word of the harsh sounds that met her ear. So she remained 
alone, in a solitude so cold and cruel, so unoccupied and waste, that, 
had her husband meant to drive her into madness, he could not have 
chosen a surer plan. 

One night she stood at her window watching the moonlight on the 
sun-dial, knowing not how the hours went by, and listening to the 
heavy splash of the rain as it fell on the stones of the courtyard in 
big drops—like the drip, drip of thick blood, she thought, falling 
sluggishly from a scaffold where some murderer had just lain down to 
die a shameful death—when, suddenly, as the simile passed through 
her brain, a shadow crept across the yard—a long, thin shadow of 
haggard aspect—which in a moment grew to be Delmonte, her 
husband, beckoning her down into the moonlight and the night with 
fierce, hurried gestures of command. 

And now there fell over the chained and wretched Petronilla one 
of those strange and horrible influences which she knew she had no 
power to resist. So strong, indeed, was the dreadful attraction, that 
it was only by an effort of the will, which seemed to cost her a very 
agony of pain, that she resisted the desire to cast herself from the 
window to join the phantom below. And, as if he were aware of 
this, the figure of her husband approached her nearer and nearer, climb- 
ing by the rain-drops, the moonbeams, the shadows on the crumbling 
wall apparently—for what hold was there in that spot for mortal flesh 
to cling to ?—till face to face with her, the visage of Delmonte, white 
as ashes in the moonlight, gleamed against the window. Another 
moment and he was in the room, his hand upon the door, while she 
—no word being spoken on either side—followed him with eyes fixed 
and dreamy, and gait like one who wanders in sleep. 

Without a mantle, without a covering for her head, she went with 
stealthy step, so silent and hushed that not a spider on the cobwebbed 
walls, or sleeping moth, or winged insect of the night, was disturbed 
by her footfall. 

Out into the fitful moonlight, beneath the raining sky, across the 
garden, with dripping, trailing garments, and down the long flights of 
steps she went slowly, softly, like one in pain. 

On the lowest terrace, upon the brink of the precipice overlooking 
the pond, the hideous phantom of her husband stopped, and, obeying 
all his movements, Petronilla also stood, and bent over the abyss 
below. Apparently his object was but to observe the position of the 
boat, for in a moment he once more moved forward a few paces and 
then descended the green and slippery steps that led to the water. 
With a look of fear, of horror, of hatred impressed upon her features, 
Petronilla followed ; but, though the moonlight, gleaming whitely on 
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the upturned face, showed that her whole soul rebelled, yet she obeyed 
his gesture and stepped into the mud-stained, weed-tangled boat, 
drawing her wet garments round her with a shiver, and shrinking 
from the oozy and slimy wall as they glided over the water in the 
damp darkness of its shadow. Closer, closer still against the wall, 
till the unwholesome weeds hanging from it trail upon her shoulder 
and touch her cheek and hair. Then the boat-house is reached, the 
doors of which are open, and, passing through the archway, dripping 
rain on them, the boat is lost in thick darkness. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“rt WILL NOT OBEY you!” 


STILL like one in a dream, impelled by a power not her own, 
Petronilla stepped in the darkness from the boat, and with unerring 
foot crept along by the oozing side of the boat-house till she reached 
the end of the archway. Here she found a small, strong door, which 
she opened, letting out instantly upon the black water a long trail of 
light, which stretched beyond the arch, and beamed redly over the 
lake. But she passed within and shut the narrow door so swiftly 
that it seemed as though an arrow of fire had been shot forth from 
some hidden furnace to gleam a moment on the water and then 
perish. 

The room—vaulted, narrow, unwholesome—which she entered had 
been used during the wars of some past time for the concealment of 
arms, and a few old muskets and pikes, and a mildewed flag bearing 
the fleur-de-lis of the Bourbons, still hung on the walls. But 
Petronilla did not glance on these; her eyes fell on the prostrate form 
of Delmonte, lying on the rush-sprinkled stone floor like one dead, 
the glare of the lamp falling on his pallid face, showing it white as the 
face of a corpse. Not a sound breathed through this chilly vault save 
the hurried beating of Petronilla’s heart, as, stooping, she took from 
the hand of the senseless Delmonte an open letter. 

The writing was unknown to her, but the words were too clear to 
her sense. 


‘Yes, she has another son, and in spite of all the world says about 
her, their #exage seems happy. How blind some men are! He lets 
her keep the child, till, I suppose, the fit will seize her to cut its 
throat like the others. Be tranquil; I obey you in all things. Your 
enemy supplies me with all particulars. I could gain no more by 
going to the Grotto myseif, and I transmit every incident to you 
instantly. I write in hot haste, and in fear of interruption, but I am 
thine, as ever thine, as in our young days, my Giuseppe. Send mea 
line of thanks and of love, as my reward for this news.” 
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Like one turned to stone, Petronilla stood speechless on reading 
this. There was no signature, no clue by which she might guess the 
writer, but the facts could only refer to Antonio and Eveline. She 
crushed the letter in her hand and turned not towards the senseless 
form of her husband, which lay so stiff and death-like on the floor, 
but towards a distant corner of the long gloomy apartment, and said 
slowly : 

“ Kill me, if you have it in your power ; I resist your will.” 

There was a sound in the air like the passing of the summer wind 
among the tree-tops, and then there stood opposite her the same 
strange likeness of Delmonte that had led her hither. 

“Giuseppe,” she said, “the time has passed since you could drive 
me mad with terror.” 

The silvery sound of her voice in melancholy cadence, sad and low, 
echoed through the vaulted chamber, and rippled over the water 
beyond, but there was no reply. 

** Delmonte, you may be a fiend, or a magician, or it may be as you 
say, that through science alone you derive your power, but you use it 
for evil—nothing but evil—therefore it will one day fail you. It fails 
you now. I defy you, and I will not obey your hideous behests.” 

Petronilla sat down as she spoke, and rested her elbow on the 
oblong stone table which stood in the middle of the room. A dead 
kid, which Delmonte had tortured and dissected for science’ sake, lay 
on it, and she started as her arm touched the blood, which was still 
dripping slowly, with a dull monotonous sound, to the floor. 

There was a moment of deep silence, during which the astral body 
of her husband sat over against her, with his eyes fixed on her face. 
Avoiding his full gaze, she kept her face averted, and spoke now in a 
voice that slightly trembled. 

** Blood! always blood! See!” and she held out her white hand 
stained with a deep red spot. “Is this the first time you have 
thus dyed these hands? Have you not made me hateful to myself? 
You may torture me; I can bear it; but I tell you I will never 
consent again to be the instrument used by your vile spirit for 
evil deeds.” 

As she spoke she rose to her full height, turned her head suddenly, 
and looked the phantom in the face. 

The spirit or astral form cowered before her, and even as a shadow 
vanishes so was he gone; but in his place she saw a veiled woman 
passing mournfully, and on either side there floated, at the height of 
her hand, the corpse of a babe, with dead white face uncovered. 
And the woman strove in anguish to clutch her fingers up from 
contact with their pallid brows; but vainly, for ever as she walked 
the murdered babes, with dim forms wrapped in darkness, floated by 
her side, a hair’s-breadth beneath her shrinking hand. She passed on 
hurriedly, and the quiver of her flesh could be seen as she strove ta 
keep hand and garment from the horror of that awful touch. 
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As Petronilla saw her she shrieked aloud, and, cowering as the 
woman turned and looked upon her, she sank to the earth, and hid 
her face till she was gone. But when, like an uncertain shape, she 
had vanished in the misty darkness, her trembling courage returned, 
and, rising, she spoke fiercely, with hands clasped together, and frame 
quivering with the anguish of her resistence. 

““Delmonte, since you fitted up this vault with your demoniac 
inventions and tortures, you have brought me hither too often to 
terrify me now into submission by visions. Pain and terror have 
been your instruments too long. I am weary and desperate ; I long 
to die, and in that longing my fear is quenched. Kill me if you will ; 
my shrieks will reach no servant’s, no peasant’s ear from this dull 
place. Do I not know that already too well? What dolIcare? I 
will not obey you!” 

But even as she spoke a ringing shriek broke from her lips, and her 
eyes, dilated by horror and pain, turned slowly, reluctantly towards 
the phantom Delmonte, which, standing now behind her, clasped her 
in its arms, and its face—not like the face of the living Delmonte, 
but with every evil, bare, livid, unmasked, shining in lurid light upon 
it—nearly touching her face as it peered over her shoulder. 
Apparently that clasp was one of agony, for writhing in his hands, 
she strove with all the power of her strength and will to set herself 
free. Wrestling thus with this unutterable power, she grew pale as 
death, and cold drops fell from her brow, while, speechless, he stood, 
with immovable fixedness, looking upon her face. Yet again he gave 
way, his shadowy clasp relaxed its hold, and with a baffled look upon 
it his evil countenance fled from the light. 

As, fainting, Petronilla leant against the rough wall for support, 
the silence was so intense that the drip, drip of the kid’s blood could 
be heard as it fell from the table on the stone floor, dabbling her feet 
and white dress as it trickled on and hid beneath the rushes. 
Throwing back her hair from her face, she rallied strength, and again 
her soft voice echoed mournfully through the long low room. 

“Delmonte, you shall not stain my hand with this wickedness. 
Oh, that I had found courage long ago! Antonio, Antonio, do not 
curse me! ” 

As if her words had brought his spirit, a sudden light flashed on 
the wall opposite, from out of which there grew the pavilion lying in 
the green shadow of the mountain, with Antonio lounging on the 
grass by the side of Sabiani, his friend. But as Petronilla watched, 
she saw him seized with a strange agony—an agony she knew—that 
cramped every limb, and ran like fire through every vein ; and above 
his head, like a shadow, there rested the phantom hand of the enemy 
who had done this. 

“He is dying, he is dying!” she shrieked. “Oh, have mercy! 
save him!” 

But the hand, phosphorescent with a strange light, struck again, and 
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Antonio fell writhing on the grass, clutching the roots with nervous 
fingers, while his features took the hue of death. 

Petronilla hid her eyes with her hands, as upon the picture on the 
wall there came, with horror-stricken faces, Eveline and servants, 
leaning over the dying man. There was a moment of horrible 
darkness, then she looked up again. The hand was slowly descending 
on his throat, with outstretched fingers ready for an eager clutch. 
Then Petronilla sprang forward, beating the air wildly. 

“Do not kill him! Any life for his life! Giuseppe, I consent!” 

As she spoke she fell upon the rushes like one dead ; yet apparently 
recovering quickly from her fainting-fit, she rose, opened the door 
with a strong hand, sprang into the boat, and with a hollow laugh 
rowed swiftly away. A form fading, growing invisible in the 
moonlight, had his hand on her hand as it passed into darkness, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE WATCHER. 


“So our friend the marquis has got into a strange scrape, has he?” 
said de Santi carelessly. ‘‘ Pray favour me with the particulars.” 

“Well they read very marvellous,” responded Ottavio, “and I 
should scarcely believe them if the marquis had not written them to 
me himself. It seems his unfortunate wife has attempted to destroy 
herself. She jumped into a pond at the bottom of the garden at 
about three in the morning, and if the marquis had not luckily been 
up dabbling at chemistry, or alchemy, or devilry in an old vault which 
he had discovered beneath the terrace—which, it seems, overlooks 
the pond—she would certainly have been drowned. As it was he 
heard the splash, and sallying forth, he saved her life. But now 
comes the singular part of the story x 

“Singular part!” exclaimed the doctor. ‘“ Why, surely there can 
be nothing more singular than Delmonte’s saving somebody’s life?” 

“Positively more strange even than that,” said Ottavio with a 
smile. “It appears on the same night a dreadful murder was 
committed. A young girl was killed for whom, unfortunately, 
Delmonte had evinced some admiration, and as madame attempted 
suicide just one hour after the murder, the sapient peasantry chose to 
place both acts to her charge, as the results of jealousy. They went 
to the judge, one open-mouthed Breton even swearing he had seen 
Madame Delmonte leaving the lonely cottage in which the girl resided, 
and as the servants declared she had not slept in her room that night, 
and moreover, as there was blood on her dress, the clever judge, 
whose brains were evidently as addle as his forefathers the Druids, 
would have arrested the poor lady but for the marquis, who rode in 
hot haste to his house, and proved beyond a doubt that his wife was 
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in his laboratory with him the whole night, aiding him in some 
chemical experiments. The blood on her dress was that of a kid, on 
which he had most amiably been experimentalising with knives and 
poisons. Then the magistrate comes down to the chateau and 
examines the vault, and there certainly is the blood of Delmonte’s 
sacrifice to science sprinkling the table and the floor; here, too, are 
his sacrificial garments dyed to the elbow; and showing these, the 
marquis asks laughingly why they don’t arrest him also. So the 
upshot is, the old judge departs rather ashamed of himself, more 
especially as the murdered girl was not killed by any blood-shedding 
process, but was poisoned or choked.” 

Dr. de Santi could scarcely repress the smothered exclamation 
that rose to his lips, but, not observing it, the eager Ottavio went 
on: 

“* However, the marquis confesses to me that he blinded the old 
justice about his wife’s attempted suicide. He told him that, in 
mounting the steps which leads from the water, she slipped her foot 
and fell in; but he believes himself that she did really try to drown 
herself. He says that lately she has been very eccentric and strange, 
and on leaving him in the laboratory she was much excited, and told 
him she preferred death to life, and he should never again try any of 
his diabolical experiments on her. I verily believe, de Santi, he does 
at times mesmerise, and electrify, and poison the poor marchioness 
to within an inch of her life ; but, taking no notice of this, he handed 
her from that agreeable vault of his, and put her in the boat—for it 
seems it is a place only fit for frogs, and you wade through mud and 
water before you find the door—landed her on the flight of steps 
leading to the terrace, and then returned to put away some of his 
crucibles. It was now he heard the splash, and rushed out of his 
aquatic palace just in time to save her!” 

** Well, and what is to be his next benevolent act?” asked de Santi, 
trying to smooth his face to a smile. 

“He is coming back to Corsica immediately. He has no peace 
in Brittany now, he says. These good Bretons, having once caught 
sight of his subterranean chamber, his crucibles, his bottles, and 
murdered animals, are perfectly convinced that he is a wizard, and 
they threaten to stone him if he does not depart.” 

‘Ah, those Bretons must be a very discerning people!” observed 
de Santi. ‘A man of Delmonte’s tastes and pursuits is not a safe 
person to have in a country.” 

“Cielo!” exclaimed Ottavio. ‘You surely don’t believe, doctor, 
that he is a dealer in magic?” 

“He pretends to have made great discoveries,” answered de Santi. 
“Tf that be true, why does he not publish them ?” 

“He affirms that men are wicked enough already,” said Ottavio 
uneasily. 

“A proof that he deals in devilries, not discoveries. Take care, 
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Signor Ottavio; an honest discoverer of scientific facts hastens to 
reveal a new truth to the world. It is the criminal who keeps secrets, 
not the sage.” 

* Ah, we all know that you don’t like him; but you must own, 
doctor, that he has a wonderful head.” 

“Well, yes, he has,” said the doctor, “and I hope to have the 
pleasure of showing it to you one day in a new light; but keep away 
meanwhile from Delmonte’s gallipots, lest you should find yourself 
poisoned, dissected, and skinned like the kid he mentions. Adieu! 
Here is the man of casks coming. I turn you over to him. It is so 
delightful to have news to tell! I envy you!” 

* * * * 7 

That morning Antonio had a hurried scrawl from the doctor. It 
contained only one word: 

* Returned.” 

He sat up from dark till dawn, with pistols on his table, but he 
saw nothing, heard nothing, and, though he continued this practice 
for many nights, the result was always the same—a dead silence, 
unbroken save by the flicker of a leaf, or the sighing of the wind. 

Outside the house lay a cordon of watchers—picked men among 
the police—who, hidden behind trees and rocks, kept guard from 
nightfall till sunrise ; but no one passed save herdsmen and shepherds. 

The doctor chafed and grumbled at the whole arrangement. 
“Was Delmonte a man to walk into a trap?” he asked. At length 
he got the police to be of his opinion, and the whole posse 
disappeared; then he suddenly became warmly confidential with 
Sabiani, telling him of all these precautions, and their cessation in 
utter weariness. Sabiani responded that it was no enemy from 
without against whom it was necessary to watch, but treachery and 
murder lurked in Antonio’s own household. 

** You are as cynical as Solomon,” answered the doctor, “ when he 
says, ‘A man in a thousand have I found, but a woman in ten 
thousand have I not found.’” 

The pale face of the Countess Bianca flushed slightly as she 
ventured to remark that surely some women were true, and she, for 
her part, so hated falsehood that she would rather die than act 
deceitfully. 

“Madame, your sentiments are noble,” said the doctor with a low 
bow; but he quitted her side as he spoke, and took Sabiani by the 
arm. 

* Count,” he said, “you may rest assured of one thing—Antonio 
will never watch, never suspect, his wife, so now the police have given 
up the affair the pavilion will sleep in peace, and we must risk the 
result.” 

The Countess Bianca, listening meekly, made no further remark, 
and the doctor took his leave hopefully. 

Antonio hired two new servants that day—an extra gardener and 
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a strapping girl with a downy upper lip—to help Emestina. Three 
watchers sat up at night—Antonio, Eveline, and the new gardener, 
who had lynx eyes wonderfully like de Santi’s. But had he not 
truly said that Delmonte was not a man to walk intoatrap? And 
if human frames could live without sleep, perhaps it might have been 
agreeable to prove the wisdom and truth of his assertion, but as it 
was he wearied; so did Antonio, so did Eveline—in fact, no one 
kept well but the fat, rosy baby for whose sake all this sleeplessness 
was suffered. 

“We cannot stand this any longer,” said de Santi: “you must go 
somewhere for a change. As for me, I will leave my patients with 
my partner, and betake myself to Genoa for a fortnight. Delmonte 
finds we are too well guarded ; he has given up.” 

Antonio took the doctor’s advice; he removed his family to a 
pretty village by the sea, and stayed a month. 

Now Sabiani had never ceased to pester him with his suspicions 
and hideous doubts of Eveline, and these long watchings without 
result he had commented on in a tone which showed he considered 
them worse than useless while she shared them. All this talk, and, 
above all, the absence of any single circumstance during the long 
watches that could bring suspicion on Delmonte, caused a new sur- 
mise to enter Antonio’s mind. 

Was it possible that Eveline killed her child in her sleep? Or was 
she subject to some strange mental derangement which came and 
passed away in a night? 

At all events, for her sake and his own, she should share his 
watches no longer, and he would prove her innocence to the world 
without her being a party to the means. He could live no longer 
like this; he was determined to know the truth, When a man 
resolves on a line of conduct, and asks for no help, and makes no 
confidants, it is a sign he means to succeed. 

It was now three months since Delmonte’s return to the island, 
and during this time Petronilla had been so ill that her life was 
almost despaired of. 

On his return to the Grotto, Antonio heard with pleasure of her 
convalescence and recovery. De Santi was no longer her medical 
attendant. The marquis on his arrival in Ajaccio heard from many 
lips of the somewhat free remarks passed on him by the acute doctor, 
and he had shown his annoyance by sending for another practitioner 
to attend his wife. 

The doctor was still detained at Genoa, and Antonio took no heed 
of his written entreaty to remain at the seaside village until his return. 
Thus things stood when he got back to his own house. He did not 
even inform the police of his return, knowing as he did that they still 
watched Delmonte in all his movements. And now Antonio began 
a new system of watching. Under the pretence of study he managed 
to secure in his own room four hours’ good sleep every day; this 
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enabled him to lie awake at night; and as so many months of safety 
had calmed Eveline’s fears, he was able to do this without disturbing 
her quiet slumber, or even exciting her suspicion of his wakefulness. 
The house, in fact, sank into its normal state of tranquillity, and 
Ernestina and her handmaid—not the new one—she had returned 
to a manly dress and her place in the police at Ajaccio—slept the 
sleep of hard work and contentment. 

After eight months of this quiet secret watching, Antonio, less 
on the alert, grew careless, and on the ninth night fell into a light 
sleep. But in this slumber the anxiety of his mind pursued him, 
and he awoke suddenly to the sound of a stealthy step in his 
chamber. Forgetting himself, he started up in bed, and the step 
fled lightly away. In an agony of fear lest it should indeed be 
Eveline, he turned towards his wife. She was sleeping a dead sound 
sleep like that of a tired child ; her rosy infant in its cot by her side 
scarcely slept more peacefully. 

In cautious silence Antonio rose, lighted his lamp, and searched 
through the house. Not a sound ora shadow met him. Grown wise 
by many failures, he made a confidant of no one, but he increased 
his hours of study to five, and he slept no more at night, at least 
not while the hours of darkness lasted. With what a horrible tension 
of the nerves he kept up this watch, and how long, and slow, and 
hideous the hours seemed, none knew but himself. Eight, ten, 
twelve nights passed thus. 

“De Santi will be home to-morrow,” said Antonio to himself, 
‘and I shall never be able to keep my watch a secret from him— 
my haggard face will tell it.” 

In very truth he was exhausted, not for want of sleep, but through 
nervous excitement, silence, and the expectation of some coming 
horror—hence, on the thirteenth night, although he did not sleep, 
his eyelids closed and his overwrought nerves brought over him a 
kind of lethargy, from which he found it almost impossible to rouse 
himself. While he lay thus, the same peculiar sound of a stealthy 
light step met his ear. In his lethargic state it brought none of the 
old startling effects with it ; on the contrary, he lay listening as if he 
were out of himself, taking note of sounds that certainly concerned 
Antonio, but an Antonio whom it was too much trouble to awake. 
So the step crept nearer, and he listened with closed eyes and a sort 
of wonder whether the man sleeping here would care enough to 
rouse himself at last. Since when had he felt so inert, so full of 
this dead slumber? Ah! since yesterday evening at the farm, 
where the venerable stranger, a foreigner, 2a Frenchman, who had 
known his father, held his hand so long, so affectionately in his. 
Well, it was a pleasant feeling this lethargy—a rest, a relief from all 
care, and it was amusing to lie and listen to this quiet step, softly 
approaching like the wings of a bird. 

Ah, it is here—at the door—within the chamber—at the bedside ! 
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Now surely Antonio will shake off this waking slumber and save his 
child! But no; he lies quite still with closed eyelids and gentle 
breathings like a sleeping man. Then a figure comes, and, leaning 
over him with ear near his face, listens whether his sleep be sound or 
not. Apparently satisfied, the figure passes round the bed and 
bends over Eveline’s rosy lips. At this moment, by an effort that 
bedews him with a clammy sweat, Antonio breaks the chains that 
bind him, and cautiously unclosing his eyes observes dimly a some- 
thing like a dark shadow bending over his wife. Slight as was the 
movement of the opening lids, this listener’s ears or nervous faculties 
are so acute that it attracts attention, and gliding round the bed 
the figure stoops and listens again to Antonio’s measured breath- 
ing. This was his great trial, but he stood it well, and neither 
quivering eyelash nor quickened heart-beat betrayed his half-frenzied 
agitation. 

Once more the murderer thought all was safe, and, gliding across 
the floor with the same bird-like gentle flutter, he left Antonio free to 
mark his movements. The night was very dark, but through one 
single unclosed venetian shutter the starlight fell upon a hand, a 
white hand descending stealthily over the infant’s cot. Another 
moment and the hand is on the babe’s throat, clasping it with firm 
murderous grasp. 

With a horror unutterable Antonio saw this, and sprang from his 
‘bed to seize the murderer, but the startled figure sped away swiftly, 
flying like a bird from his outstretched fingers. Not a word was 
spoken, not a shriek, not a sound as he pursued, but the door was 
nearer the fugitive than him, only in passing through something like 
a bird’s wing struck him on the face. What is it? He cannot tell 
in the darkness, but catching at it as he goes by, he winds his hand 
around a silky mass of floating hair; another twist, and now he has 
the murderess safe. She may writhe in his grasp and flee on with 
maddened feet if she will, but he has her in his sure hold, and can 
fling her to the earth when he will. 

Still she flies with a strength and power wonderful in a woman— 
for that it is a woman this long hair attests—and still Antonio 
pursues. Never once does she turn her head, or utter entreaty, or 
stop in her flight, but down the staircase, through the lower rooms, 
and even to the basement, she goes through the thick darkness with 
unerring step, guiding her way wittingly and swiftly. 

‘Great heaven!” said Antonio to himself, ‘she knows my house 
like one indeed used to the intricacies of it. Has she not killed 
two? and how many times have these swift feet threaded the darkness 
here till she succeeded in slaying them?” 

With the long lengths of her hair wound round his arm he drew so 
near to her that his breath fanned her shoulder, still she neither 
turned nor spoke, nor did he. Bent as he was on solving the 
mystery, he deemed a silent pursuit best. 
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And now descending from an outer kitchen a flight of steps dark 
as night itself, Antonio guesses they have reached the wine-cellars, 
the great cellars of the fat merchant, which had always been kept 
locked, but now, if they have passed through any door, it was open, 
and Antonio did not heed it in the black darkness. Witha surer grip 
upon her long hair, winding his hand and arm well within it, he kept 
up with her frenzied running. 

But suddenly in the midst of the darkness she paused and 
stooped forward. It was but to find the first step on some steep 
stairs or ladder, for Antonio in following stumbled and would have 
fallen down the abyss but for his firm hold of the murderess. 

She descended swiftly, and Antonio perceives that they are going 
down a narrow aperture or trap-door ; then for the first time he speaks 
through his teeth fiercely : 

“If you are going down to the depths of hell, woman, I’ll follow 
you. Iwill not leave my hold on you till I know how you have 
entered my house and murdered my children.” 

There was no word, no sigh in answer, only a more frenzied 
running and a louder beating of her heart. 

They have reached the bottom of the ladder, and Antonio, 
stretching out one hand, finds himself in a narrow subterranean 
passage tending upwards. 

On, on, with a swifter, madder step she flies till suddenly the pale 
glimmer of a lamp flashes on them, and in a moment the lamp 
itself—a small round lamp like a censer—is visible, resting on the 
ground, lighting up the vaulted roof and paved floor of the under- 
ground roadway. An instant more and the lamp is reached. Then 
the woman flings herself on her knees, for all hope of concealment 
now is over, and turns towards Antonio the ghastly white worn face 
of his cousin Petronilla. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE VICTIM. 


* Antonio, Antonio!” she shrieked, “have mercy on me! Do not 
give me up to justice—do not hate me! I have slain your children 
with these hands, and yet it was not I who killed them! Antonio, 
hold! Do not curse me! I have loved you with my whole heart ; 
do not curse me!” 

Her agony took away power of further speech, and she fell forward 
on the earth like a crushed heap, covered and hidden by the long 
masses of her hair. 

At the sight of her face, at the sound of her voice, Antonio, aghast, 
had let go his hold, and now, in breathless horror, he leant against 
the wall speechless, while his heart still refused to believe that this 
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murderess, whose tearless, heaving sobs, seemed to rend her bosom, 
was indeed his cousin Petronilla. 

“ Antonio,” she whispered, in a voice whose anguish made him 
start, so dreamy, so dull had he grown before this terrible wonder, 
“have you no word to give me—not one? Iam Petronilla, whom 
you loved once. I am that wretched woman who gave herself to 
a fiend! Antonio, I think Iam mad. Do not believe that I am an 
assassin !” 

Here her whole frame writhed as with some indescribable loathing, 
and, creeping nearer her cousin, she raised her face from the ground, 
saying, in a horrid whisper that filled the air: 

“ He did it, but he takes my hands. Antonio, will you deem me 
guilty for that? Oh, how can I make you understand? I can feel 
his power, not tell it. If we are possessed by a fiend we cannot utter 
our great wrong; we can only writhe and cry, and consent to all we 
hate, because of torture, and fear, and pain unutterable. Antonio, 
it was fear for you—it was to save your life—that I consented he 
should take these hands. No, do not touch them! Let them go or 
I shall die—there is blood on them! What am I saying? I am 
telling you all, even my love, my long, passionate, despairing love ! 
But what does it matter now? I am reckless, and I am going to 
die. Why should I not tell you before I die that I love you? Ah! 
he has known how to take advantage of my weak, wicked love—my 
weary, aching, lonely love!” 

Her rapid, incoherent words astonished Antonio ; no answer rose 
to his lips, no clear thought even touched his brain, but mechanically 
he stooped and attempted to raise her from the ground, while an 
expression of wonder and pain alone shone on his face. 

“Do not touch me,” she reiterated mournfully. “I will not let 
my mother kiss me, much less will I pollute you with a murderer’s 
touch. Let me lie here; he will come to fetch me in a little while. 
He fled like a coward when you seized me by the hair. I was glad 
when he was gone, for when his spirit holds me I am mad. It is 
such pain—pain—such torture—till I do the deed he commands. 
Antonio, he will kill me now I have told you, but it is better so, and 
you will not hate me when I am gone. You will think sometimes of 
the Petronilla you loved as a boy, the little cousin you played with, 
the innocent girl who loved you unwittingly, mistaking her calm 
affection for a sister’s. Never think, Antonio, of the wretched 
woman lying here at your feet, the midnight murderer, led by a fiend 
to slay your children; remember me only as your playfellow, your 
cousin, your sister, the Petronilla who died when she married 
Delmonte. Farewell. Let me kiss your hand before I go. My 
lips surely are innocent; it is these—these that have done his 
behests !” 

She held her hands towards the lamp and then hid them beneath 
her hair, while her eyes blazed with an unutterable loathing and 
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scorn. Then rising suddenly, she knelt before Antonio and pressed 
her lips, her brow, upon his hand, wetting it with her tears. Blinded 
himself by a sudden change within his heart, from horror to 
wondrous sorrow, he did not see her action, and when, with the hand 
she released, he brushed his own tears away, she was gone. 

“Petronilla! Petronilla!” he sobbed, the words falling from his 
lips brokenly, as from one still in wonder and pain. But there was 
no answer. The forlorn cry echoed through the vaulted passage, but 
brought nothing back to the ear save the quiver of pain with which 
they were uttered. 

She had left him the lamp. Doubtless she knew her own way 
so well that she did not need its light, and, taking it up, Antonio 
slowly followed her steps, going with uncertain tread, like one 
lost in troubled thought, while the rays of the lamp, falling on 
his face, revealed the workings of a terrible sorrow and an infinite 
pity. 

. * * * * 

An hour afterwards, just at the earliest streak of dawn, Antonio 
crept into the garden with silent step, and, taking the lamp from 
beneath the cloak which he had flung on hastily when he sprang 
from his bed that night, buried it deep in the ground at the root 
of an old cypress which stood in funereal darkness against the 
morning sky. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


a 


OE cy. penn 


THE SHADOW ON THE DIAL. 


Upon his couch the King of Israel lay 
In sick unrest. 

Swift flow’d life’s fevered tide, and fitful heaved 
His labour’d breast ; 

Slow lagged the hours, but now the setting sun 
Glow’d in the west. 


By the great king the greater prophet stood, 
And solemnly 

Spake in his ears the awful mandate sent 
From the Most High— 

* Order thine house, thus saith the Lord, for thou 
Shalt surely die!” 
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Straightway to Heaven rose that sad appeal— 
**Lord, hear my call! 

Have I not served Thee with a perfect heart? 
Remember all!” 

And Hezekiah wept and turned his face 
Towards the wall. 


Fierce was the trial of the suffering soul, 
But strangely short. 

The prophet’s feet had barely time to cross 
The middle court, 

When once more came the message unto him 
With mercy fraught. 


“Turn thee again, Isaiah! Tell the King 
I marked thy tears ; 

For David’s sake, my servant, I will heed 
Thy prayers and fears. 

Behold, thy life is given back to thee 
For fifteen years!” 


Once more God’s great ambassador reveals 
The will divine, 

And that the Lord will surely do this thing 
Foretells the sign 

That where across the dial the darkness falls 
The light shall shine. 


Then on the sultry air there seemed to float 
A healing breeze ; 

Through the pained limbs there stole a wondrous sense 
Of rest and ease, 

For lo! on Ahaz’ dial the shadow turn’d 
Back ten degrees ! 


And of those after-years the records still 
For us remain. 

Not to that kingly soul the grace of God 
Was shown in vain, 

For peace and righteousness possessed the land 
In Hezekiah’s reign. 


Throughout all time, amid the stress of life, 
The spirit yearns 
With a great cry to God, and faith’s dull lamp 
With ardour burns ; 
And oft for fainting hearts a backward space 
The shadow turns, 
CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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BEAUTY IN DEATH. 


“Yet at times I see upon sweet pale faces 
A light begin 
To tremble, as if from holy places 
And shrines within. 


And at times methinks their cold lips move 
With hymn and prayer, 
As if somewhat of awe, but more of love 
And hope were there.”—. G. Whittier. 


f SeSRATURE is full of allusions to the look of peace and beauty 
often left upon the countenance when the shadow of life has 
lifted from it; the “rapture of repose,” Byron calls it, which is 
reflected there. ‘No sight upon earth is in my eyes half so lovely,” 
wrote Charles Wesley, referring to this book on the face of a “ pious 
Methodist.” “I felt throughout my soul that I would rather be in 
his condition than enjoy the whole of created good. The spirit at 
its departure had left marks of happiness upon the clay.” So opposite 
aman as Leigh Hunt speaks of the look worn by the dead as of 
“suddenly knowing everything, and of being profoundly at peace 
in consequence.” It was by some such beautiful manifestation that 
Petrarch was comforted for the loss of Laura, who seemed to him 
as one 
“That takes 

Desir’d rest ; as if her lovely sight 

Were clos’d with sweetest sleep, after the spite 

Was gone. If this be that fools call to die, 

Death seem’d in her exceeding fair to be.” * 


So, too, Dante on the death of Beatrice, as rendered by Rosetti— 


“Then Love said, ‘ Now shall all things be made clear ; 
Come and behold our lady where she lies.’ 
These ’wildering phantasies 
Then carried me to see my lady dead. 
Even as I was there led, 
Her ladies with a veil were covering her ; 
And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say, *I am at peace.’ 


And I became so humble in my grief, 

Seeing in her such deep humility, 

That I said: ‘ Death, I hold thee passing good 
Henceforth, and a most gentle sweet relief, 

Since my dear love has chosen to dwell with thee ; 
Pity, not hate, is thine, well understood. 


* “The Triumph of Death’: translated by Anna Hume (1644): Dyce’s 
‘ British Poetesses.’ 
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Lo, I do so desire to see thy face 

That I am like as one who nears the tomb; 
My soul entreats thee, “ Come!”’ 

Then I departed, having made my moan ; 
And when I was alone 

I said, and cast my eyes to the High Place: 
‘Blessed is he, fair soul, who meets thy glance!’” 


In verse scarcely less majestic, though inspired by a homelier 
affection, Wordsworth records his impressions on beholding his wife’s 
sister, Sara Hutchinson, in death. It is in a sonnet, forming the 
sequel to the following, which he had previously written, and in which 
the idea of the loveliness hid away in death is evolved, even from out 
the ghastly suggestions of the grave— 


“Methought I saw the footsteps of a throne 
Which mists and vapours from mine eyes did shroud— 
Nor view of who might sit thereon allowed ; 
But all the steps and ground about were strown 
With sights the ruefullest that flesh and bone 
Ever put on: a miserable crowd, 
Sick, pale, old, young, who cried before that cloud, 
‘Thou art our King, O Death! to thee we groan!’ 
Those steps I clomb ; the mists before me gave 
Smooth way: and I beheld the face of one 
Sleeping alone within a mossy cave, 
With her face up to heaven; that seemed to have 
Pleasing remembrance of a thought foregone ; 
A lovely Beauty in a summer grave!” 


“ The latter part of this sonnet,” says Wordsworth, in his heading to 
it, “was a great favourite with my sister,S. H. When I saw her lying 
in death, I could not resist the impulse to compose the sonnet that 
follows it— 
“Even so for me a Vision sanctified 

The sway of Death, long ere mine eyes had seen 

Thy countenance—the still rapture of thy mien— 

When thou, dear sister! wert become Death’s bride : 

No trace of pain or languor could abide 

That change :—age on thy brow was smoothed 

Wan cheek at once was privileged to unfold 

A loveliness to living youth denied. 

Oh! if within me hope should e’er decline, 

The lamp of faith, lost friend! too faintly burn, 

Then may that heaven-revealing smile of thine, 

The bright assurance, visibly return : 

And let my spirit in that power divine 

Rejoice as, through that power, it ceased to mourn.” 





thy cold 


Professor Knight, in his edition of Wordsworth’s poems, quotes the 
following passage from a letter of Wordsworth to Southey: “I saw 
her within an hour after her decease, in the silence and peace of 
death, with as heavenly an expression on her countenance as ever 
human creature had. Surely there is food for faith in these appear- 
ances. For myself, I can say that I have passed a wakeful night 
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more in joy than in sorrow with that blessed face before my eyes 
perpetually as I lay in bed.” 

Emily Bronté, through the lips of Nelly Dean, in that remarkable 
book ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ shows how, in her brief, troubled life, she, 
like Wordsworth, had discovered “ food for faith” in these appear- 
ances. Describing the first Catherine in death, Nelly says— 

“Her brow smooth, her lids closed, her lips wearing the expression 
of a smile; no angel in heaven could be more beautiful than she 
appeared. And I partook of the infinite calm in which she lay; my 
mind was never in a holier frame than when I gazed on that image of 
divine rest... . 

“I don’t know if it be a peculiarity in me, but I am seldom other- 
wise than happy while watching in the chamber of death, should no 
frenzied or despairing mourners share the duty with me. I see a 
repose that neither earth nor hell can break, and I feel an assurance 
of the endless and shadowless hereafter—the eternity they have 
entered—where life is boundless in its duration, and love in its 
sympathy, and joy in its fulness. .. . 

“To be sure, one might have doubted, after the wayward and im- 
patient existence she had led, whether she merited a haven of peace 
at last. One might doubt in seasons of cold reflection ; but not then 
in the presence of her corpse. It asserted its own tranquillity, which 
seemed a pledge of equal quiet to its former inhabitant.” 

Charlotte Bronté speaks in very much the same strain in view 
of the look in death of her own unhappy, erring brother, Patrick 
Branwell. 

One of the lesser poets, yet a true one, Lyte, in a poem entitled 
** Agnes,” portrays the beauty of a girl in infacy, in maidenhood, in 
motherhood, and lastly, in death— 





“T saw her once more— 
’Twas the day that she died ; 
Heaven’s light was around her, 
And God at her side ; 
No wants to distress her, 
No fears to appal— 
Oh, then, I felt then 
She was fairest of all!” 


So, too, Mrs. Hemans— 


“Dust to its narrow house beneath! 
Soul to its place on high! 
They who have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die.” 
And Keble— 
No smile is like the smile of death, 
When all good musings past 
Rise wafted with the parting breath, 
- The sweetest thought the last.” 


“Of the dead alone,” says M. Maeterlinck, “should portraits be 
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painted, for it is only they who are truly themselves, and who, for one 
instant, stand revealed as they are.” 

Recalling death’s idealising effect on Charles Kingsley, Professor 
Max Miiller uses very much the same terms as De Quincey does in 
depicting Charles Lamb’s look in sleep. In both cases the restless- 
ness of expression induced by a life of constant struggle, had given 
place to one of sublime repose. There remained in Kingsley’s “ only 
the satisfied expression of triumph and peace, as of a soldier who had 
fought a good fight, and who, while sinking into the stillness of the 
slumber of death, listens to the distant sounds of music, and to the 
shouts of victory.” 

Cowper’s face, in which the spirit in his lifetime had so often 
looked out in the frenzy of despair, wore in death, as described by his 
cousin, J. Johnson, an appearance of “calmness and composure, 
mingled as it were with holy surprise.” The reflected dawn, is it 
fanciful to believe, of that rapture whose visioned glories long after- 
wards inspired Mrs. Browning’s poem on Cowper’s grave ? 


P. W. Roose. 


—_————— er a re -e ee  O 


ON A PICTURE OF DANTE AND BEATRICE. 


ON a festival of May, in a city proud and gay, 

First he trembled ’neath the sway, of a spell that bound him— 
He but nine, and she but eight ; yet he trembled, love-elate, 

For he knew his spirit’s mate ’mid the throng around him! 


Then he passed, a dreamy boy, from the presence of his joy ; 
But no absence could destroy what a glance engendered ! 
She but eight, and he but nine, yet he built for her a shrine, 

To her beauty half divine, purest homage rendered ! 


So his boyhood passed away, merging into youth, they say, 
Ere that memorable day when it so bechanced him, 

That he passed amid the street (’twixt her ladies led discreet) 
Her whose salutation sweet, all the more entranced him! 


And he trembled as he went, thrilled with rapture inly pent— 
Fired with dreams of high intent, all his soul elated ! 

Till at length his being sought, outlet for each lovely thought, 
And his watchful genius brought, words for which he waited 
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And his spirit knew its power, knew its glorious Poet’s dower, 
From that high and pregnant hour, with such rapture laden : 

And he gave the world his song, but its sweetness did belong 
To that fairest of the throng—to his peerless maiden! 


But there fell for him the Night, when her mortal beauty bright, 
Faded far from mortal sight, like a blossom perished ! 

And his melancholy gaze questioned of the nights and days, 
Wherefore in such thorny ways, must his love be cherished? 


Then the summer lost a glow, and in cycles sad and slow 
Dragged the leaden hours of woe, when his life did languish ; 

But at last on sunnier slope, shone the gleaming wings of Hope, 
And his spirit ceased to grope, in the deeps of anguish. 


For amid that dolorous time, came a vision most sublime, 
And it bade his spirit climb, to its place securely ; 

And it bade his genius soar, to a height unscaled before, 
That its fame might honour more, her he loved so purely! 


’Twas a fair and girlish face, twas a pure and pearly grace, 
That in boyhood ’thralled him ; 

’Twas a spirit set afar, like the radiance of a star, 
That in manhood called him. 


And he followed where She led, through the portals of the dead, 
As a lover follows ! 

And his genius painted well, bliss of Heaven and woe of Hell, 
All the heights and hollows. 


But when back to Earth he came, to entwine his Lady’s name 
With his lofty numbers, 

Still her beauty lit him there, still a vision passing fair 
Smiled above his slumbers ! 


Still he saw her mystic eyes mirrored in the orient skies, 
And they beckoned him to rise, through the midnight spangled, 
And the moonbeams made a snare for her golden-tinted hair, 
And the sunbeams everywhere seemed with it entangled. 


Still her Image held his heart, when he trod the busy mart, 
E’en as when he roamed apart, in the forest shady ; 

As the needle to the pole, as the river to its goal, 
So his ever-constant soul to its Liege and Lady. 


Many an earthly hope did fade, many a year of exile preyed, 
Ere his weary form was laid by the Adrian waters. 

FLORENCE! thou dost vainly weep o’er thine exile’s lonely sleep, 
For his dust thou may’st not keep ’mid thy sons and daughters ! 


Many a season waxed and waned ; many a bitter cup he drained 
Ere his fearless soul attained, all its high endeavour ; 

But the work at last was done, and the fadeless laurels won, 
And the Eagle sought a Sun that is bright for ever! 


ALICE MACKAY. 
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WELLS FARGO’S BOX. 


HERE was great excitement in Prescott, the capital of Arizona, 
when, for the third time, the mail coach was robbed. Wells 
Fargo & Co., the express agents, who were responsible for the loss of 
valuables entrusted to their care, offered five hundred dollars reward 
for the conviction of the criminal, and the city and sheriff promised 
five hundred more for his capture, “alive or dead.” 

On three successive occasions when the coach arrived at a certain 
spot, the highwayman had suddenly appeared with a handkerchief, 
in which two eyeholes had been cut, tied completely over his face. 
Levelling a double-barrelled shot-gun at the driver’s head, he each 
time demanded Wells Fargo’s box, and also informed the passengers 
that they would not be molested if they minded their own business. 
The driver, who was becoming accustomed to this sort of thing, would 
pull the treasure-box from under the seat, throw it into the road, and 
continue his journey. It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
passengers “minded their own business,” well satisfied to get out of 
the difficulty so easily. 

My partner and I, like most of the inhabitants of Prescott, were 
convinced that the robber was living somewhere in the immediate 
vicinity, for the place where the coach was stopped was scarcely half- 
an-hour’s walk from town. 

About the time that the robberies commenced I made the 
acquaintance of an old man named John Pasco. He was a tall, 
thin, vigorous old fellow with closely-cropped thick grey hair and beard. 
At first his hooked nose and deeply-set grey eyes impressed me with 
the idea that he was of a stern cynical disposition, but I soon found 
that in his quiet way he enjoyed a laugh or joke as well as any one, 
and pitied rather than scoffed at the weaknesses of mankind. Amongst 
the mining-class to which he belonged he had few friends, possibly 
owing to the outspoken way in which he attacked their favourite 
vices of drinking and gambling ; for as he shrewdly put it, “Man 
hates to have the windows of his conscience cleaned.” 

Although several people had told me that Pasco was a well- 
educated, arrant old hypocrite, I formed a very different opinion of 
the man, and found him a most congenial companion. He made 
the same favourable impression on my partner that he had on me, 
and the three of us soon became great friends. ‘The old man’s cabin 
was about two miles out of town, but he often walked into Prescott 
and spent his evenings with us and talked about the robberies. 
Strict precautions had been taken to prevent their recurrence, and 
were so successful that for a time nothing was heard of the highway- 
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man. Our friend, however, expressed his opinion that “‘ Unpunished 
dishonesty would not lie dormant long.” 

Pasco had living with him a poor harmless fellow who was mad. 
Charity had induced the old man to choose so strange a companion, 
although he used to assert that there was more sense in the insane 
man’s almost constant silence than there was in half the drivelling 
talk going on round the bars of the various drinking-saloons in 
Prescott. 

I often wondered what had caused the curious form of madness 
from which Pasco’s protégé suffered. He appeared to like company, 
and often sat for hours listening intently to conversations carried on 
in his vicinity, yet if some good-natured miner spoke to him, he 
would shake his head sadly and walk away. 

Pasco’s surmise about the robberies proved correct, for no sooner 
were the authorities lulled into security, than they recommenced. 
Law and order had been recently established in the capital, and many 
of the citizens declared that it simply meant, “no one was to be 
punished for anything.” Sheriff Upton, who had a large share of the 
abuse, at last took the matter in hand himself, and kept the Indians 
within call to assist in running down the criminal. 

The place where the highwayman usually relieved the coach-driver 
of his “ responsibility ” was well chosen for such a purpose. On the 
left side of the road, a perpendicular bank ten feet in height rendered 
approach on foot in that direction difficult, and on horseback 
impossible. On the other side of the road there lay scattered 
fragments of rock, behind the larger of which a horseman could 
easily screen himself from sight. In the spaces between these rocks, 
numerous young pine trees were thriving vigorously, and though they 
were ten or twelve feet high, their lower fern-like branches almost 
touched the ground. It was easy enough through the vegetation, 
but extremely difficult to follow any one who had a few minutes’ 
start of those who might be in pursuit. A short search, even by 
those acquainted with the country, often ended in their coming on to 
the road again and finding they had been travelling in a circle. 
Through this maze there ran narrow pathways which intersected 
one another until the whole formed a muddy track winding towards 
a stream amongst the mountains. As many horses roaming in the 
district used these thoroughfares when in search of water, it was 
almost impossible to distinguish the “ trail” of an animal with a man 
on its back. 

One day, the coach-driver, after being robbed, waited until the 
highwayman was out of sight, unharnessed his best horse, and 
galloped into town. In less than half an hour from the time he had 
left the coach, the sheriff, two deputies, and the Indians were on 
the spot. 

They had hoped that the robber’s footprints would lead them to 
where his horse had been tied, but after tracking him for a consider- 
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able distance, they found, to their annoyance, that all further traces had 
been obliterated by the fresh hoof-marks of several animals. Some- 
thing had been gained, however, for the footprints had stamped on 
the ground a curious scroll-like design, inexplicable at present, but 
which might serve at some future time to point out the criminal. 
These particulars were kept from the public, but I give them here to 
help elucidate my story. 

Some further robberies on a coach line running into Prescott from 
an opposite direction had taken public attention into another channel, 
but Upton was on the alert. A report was circulated by the officials 
that a large sum of money was coming to the capital by the old route, 
and the ruse succeeded, for the coach was robbed at the same place. 
A few minutes afterwards the sheriff and his Indians were on the 
culprit’s tracks. 

The highwayman, who apparently had no horse with him, had 
taken a circuitous path, and when it was getting dark, his pursuers 
found themselves returning to Prescott. They were passing through 
the small flat where Pasco’s house stood, when the footprints turned 
sharply to the left, and led straight towards the door. 

The sheriff approached cautiously and peered through the window. 
A fire was roaring merrily up the chimney, and the old man, with his 
back towards the window, sat at a rough, home-made table, over which 
a number of papers were scattered. 

Although Upton at that time had no suspicions of the old man’s 
guilt, he considered it to be his duty to put him under arrest, and 
suddenly stepping through the unlatched door, he said quietly, “ John 
Pasco, you are my prisoner.” 

For a minute the old man looked frightened, then recovering his 
equanimity, he took off his spectacles and replied sarcastically : 

“Very well, Upton, my friend ; but, as this affair is of some slight 
importance to me, wild you kindly enlighten me as to the nature of 
my offence ?” 

“ Robbing the coach,” the sheriff replied, bluntly. 

“Don’t you say that again, or———” Then, with a great effort, he 
.controlled his anger, and continued cuttingly: “ Well, I suppose you 
must arrest someone, or people will say that you are unfit for your 
business ; but they will feel sure of it after this night’s work.” 

Then, with an unexpected movement, he swept all the papers from 
the table right into the fire! 

The sheriff rushed forward to rescue them, but Pasco, with 
surprising strength for his years, pulled him back, and Upton, without 
a moment’s hesitation, raised his clenched fist and felled the old man 
to the floor. 

Though the struggle was short, the draught from the open door 
had made the log fire burn fiercely ; some of the papers were carried 
flaming up the chimney, and those which remained were rendered 
utterly useless as evidence. 
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“You'll pay for this, you old scoundrel,” said Upton, savagely. 

Pasco had risen to his feet, and, turning towards two officers of the 
law who had just appeared on the scene, he shouted passionately: “ It 
is a shame to treat a man of my age in this cowardly, brutal way ; if 
I had been ten years younger, I would have broken his neck, sheriff 
or no sheriff. I mean you, Upton, you cowardly bully ; and when 
you say I robbed the stage, you lie!” 

The sheriff turned pale, but replied calmly, “I have done my 
duty, Pasco. If you are innocent, you have done a foolish act in 
destroying those papers; and by obstructing and abusing me, you 
only make matters worse for yourself. You compelled me to knock 
you down, but I am sorry that I abused you, and from this day on you 
will be treated with every consideration if you behave as I hope you 
will, for your own sake.” Then to the officers, “ Take the prisoner 
into Prescott, put him in the ‘accused cell,’ and tell the jailor to 
make him as comfortable as possible. Send deputy sheriff Alman 
here ; I will wait till he comes before searching the cabin.” 

My partner and I were very indignant the next morning when we 
heard of the old man’s arrest. We went from house to house trying 
to enlist other people’s sympathies in his favour, but we found that 
even those who had professed to be his friends looked grave and 
shook their heads. “I always thought there was something wrong 
about him,” was the general cry. Things that he had done, and 
many things that he had not, were bandied about as proofs of his 
guilt, and yet, so far, the only evidence against him was an exagger- 
ated account of his arrest. We then went to the jail, and were 
admitted to his cell without the slightest difficulty, though while we 
were there we felt convinced that someone was listening to our con- 
versation. Pasco, who was lying dressed on his bed, rose and 
thanked us for our visit. Then he related what had taken place, and 
concluded by saying, “ As far as my burning the papers is concerned, 
I consider my private affairs my own, and nei_er sheriff nor anyone 
else has a right to pry into them. To knock a man down in his own 
house for burning his own letters may be law, but it is a very curious 
kind of justice.” 

** Well,” said my partner Pete, “ I am very sorry that you did burn 
them, anyhow; but it’s done, and there is an end of it. I'll go, and 
send Davis here ; he'll soon get you out of this mess.” 

“Davis? No,” replied Pasco with some warmth, “I will have no 
lawyers about me; their work is to help criminals, not honest men. 
Why, you surely can’t imagine that I shall be punished for what I 
never did? You will see the whole prosecution fall through, and 
Ned Upton laughed at from one end of Arizona to the other.” 

At succeeding interviews, nothing that we could say would induce 
the old man to change his mind, and when he was told at last that 


he was about to be tried, he still expressed his determination to 
defend himself. 
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I was unable to be present when the trial commenced, and on my 
arrival I found the court-room packed. Passing over that part of the 
evidence referring to Pasco’s arrest, I will come to what staggered my 
belief in his innocence. From the elevated position in the prisoner’s 
dock Pasco was visible from every part of the room, and I sawa look 
of uneasiness settle on his face as the district attorney asked him 
where he was on the afternoon of the robbery. 

“T was walking about on the hills,” replied the old man. 

Then a pair of muddy boots were handed to him, and he was 
asked whether they belonged to him. 

“They do,” he replied shortly. 

** By what do you so easily identify them as your own?” asked the 
district attorney. 

‘“‘ By the soles,” answered Pasco. ‘They were worn out, and I, 
being something of a cobbler, cut up an old leather capadaro or stirrup 
covering and mended them with it.” 

The sheriff then proved finding the boots in Pasco’s cabin with 
damp earth adhering to them, and also proved that the pattern of the 
stamped leather on the soles was the same as that which they had 
found imprinted on the pathway leading from the scene of the 
robbery. 

The old man became very pale and shouted angrily, “I never 
wore those boots on that evening. I had just entered my house and 
commenced writing letters, when I was arrested in a most brutal 
manner. I denounce the whole evidence as a conspiracy between 
Upton and the district attorney, their object being to obtain the 
reward offered by Wells Fargo : 

The prisoner’s words had caused a tremendous uproar in the court. 
When silence was restored the deputy sheriff produced a battered tin 
box which he proved to be one of those belonging to the express 
company. Then, amidst great excitement, he swore to having found 
it empty in a hollow tree behind Pasco’s house. 

It is needless to say that, with such evidence, the jury found the 
prisoner guilty, and he was condemned to six years’ hard labour in 
the gaoi at Yuma. 

But to the consternation of the inhabitants of Prescott, the coach 
was robbed again at the same place, within two days of Pasco’s 
departure for Yuma. The following morning there was found attached 
to the court-house railing a piece of paper, on which had been roughly 
scrawled, “‘ You have jailed the wrong man, and you won’t catch the 
right one. Signed, Stage Robber, address, the old place.” 

Public indignation rose to fever heat at this impudent defiance. 
Some of the inhabitants roundly abused the unfortunate officials ; 
others added substantial sums to the rewards, and another class caused 
the sheriff endless trouble by becoming detectives on their own 
account. Descriptions of the highwayman’s general appearance were 
posted at all the street corners, and nearly every “ tall, broad-shouldered 
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man with thin legs,” who was found in the vicinity of the capital, was 
arrested and released ; but the real criminal still evaded the law. 

One afternoon as I was riding into Prescott, I met the sheriff and 
a dozen men galloping furiously up the street, and saw them turn 
into the road that led to the scene of the robberies. Many of the 
inhabitants believed the highwayman to be Pasco’s accomplice, but as 
I believed that a great injustice had been done I dashed after the 
officers, hoping for evidence in the old man’s favour. My conjecture 
about the sheriff's destination proved correct, but when I arrived at 
the place I found that a more terrible crime than robbery had been 
committed. The coach was standing close under the bank, but in 
the centre of the road there lay in a pool of blood a fearful-looking 
object. It was the body of a young fellow who had fired unsuccess- 
fully at the highwayman, and paid an awful penalty for his bravery. 
The driver, beside whom the unfortunate man had been sitting, 
although wounded in the shoulder, was not seriously hurt. Large 
duck shot had been used, and the robber had fired both barrels of 
his gun, literally riddling the man to whom he was nearest. 

With the sheriff and three of his subordinates I started to follow 
the murderer. At first our task was not a difficult one, for the 
scoundrel had traversed his usual path, but in the neighbourhood of 
Pasco’s cabin we lost his tracks. Two of the officers were despatched 
to scour the country, and the third was sent into Prescott with orders 
that every man who entered the town and bore any resemblance to 
the highwayman should be watched. Then, as there was a light in the 
cabin, Upton and I approached it, hoping that the insane man who 
still lived there could give us some information. When we pushed 
open the door he was crouching in one of the farther corners, his 
lanky limbs and body were packed into the smallest space possible, 
and a blanket was drawn up closely under his chin. 

We saw at once that the poor fellow had been terribly frightened, 
for he was shaking like a man with the ague, and it was some time 
before he would say anything except “Gone away! Gone away!” 
Nothing would induce him to leave his corner, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that we extracted from him the information that 
someone had lately knocked him down, and after kicking him in the 
stomach had made off towards Prescott. We supposed that he had 
come across the highwayman, but no questioning would induce him 
to give a description of his cowardly assailant. At last Upton held a 
handkerchief over his own face and asked the poor fellow if the man 
who had illused him was disguised in the same manner. 

The madman shook his head, then pointing towards me he said, 
“The man with the gun looked like him, and looked like this.” 

He accompanied his last words by sticking out his lower jaw and 
pushing his nose sideways. 

At this very uncomplimentary representation of my personal 
appearance the sheriff burst into a roar of laughter, but, with a rapid 
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glance at me, he suddenly checked his merriment. Then pointing to 
my hair, eyes and forehead, he asked, “ Did the man with the gun 
look like that?” 

The madman nodded again and made the same horrible grimace. 
Upton drew a letter from his pocket, rapidly scribbled something and 
read aloud: “ Blue eyes, medium forehead, dark sandy hair, projecting 
lower jaw, and nose twisted on one side.” ‘Then after a moment’s 
thought he said, ‘Come on, I understand Tom, poor fellow, he 
always tells the truth; and, by George! if the highwayman is in 
Prescott, I’ll capture him in less than twenty-four hours.” 

The nearest approach, however, that the sheriff made to carrying 
out his boast was the arrest of a miner who easily proved his innocence. 
Nothing more was heard of the highwayman for nearly two months. 
Fate now determined that I should take a more active part in the 
affair. I had to value some property twenty miles out of town, but 
when I arrived at my destination I found that the business would keep 
me employed for several days, and therefore sent back the hired 
vehicle in which I had been driven to the place. On my return journey 
I caught the coach, and much to my surprise found that Upton was 
my fellow-passenger. In the course of conversation he informed me 
that he had been requested to take charge of some bullion now in the 
coach on its way to Prescott. He was telling me an exciting story 
about the capture of some horse-thieves, when, as we approached the 
scene of the coach robberies, our driver commenced whistling “ Yankee 
Doodle.” It is an inspiriting air to Americans, but I must confess I 
was somewhat startled at its effect on my companion. His face was 
flushed with excitement, and drawing his revolver, he said, between 
his teeth, “ Keep your seat until I fire; the stage is going to be 
attacked !” 

I drew my revolver as the coach stopped with a jerk, and a deep 
muffled voice shouted, ‘‘ Don’t move inside there and you won’t be 
hurt, but if you show your heads I'll fill them with lead. Throw out 
the box, driver.” 

While he was speaking, Upton quietly unfastened the coach door 
on the further side, and revolver in hand slipped cautiously into the 
road. 

The driver had evidently lost his nerve, for he said in an unsteady 
voice, “ For God’s sake, don’t shoot! Wells Fargo’s box is inside.” 

“ Then go inside and get it, you cowardly whelp. Twist the reins 
round the break; the horses ’ll stand all right. Sharp’s the word, or 
I’ll blow off the top of your head. Here, none of that, get down on 
this side.” 

Our driver, who had completely lost his wits, was attempting to do 
the very thing that, in such an emergency, he had been particularly 
warned against, for to alight on the side next the road would draw 
attention where it was not wanted. I hurriedly put my revolver out 
of sight as the driver, pale and trembling, approached the door, 
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Being a very small man the highwayman’s head and shoulders were 
visible behind him, while the muzzle of a double-barelled shot gun was 
pointed significantly in my direction. 

At last the driver unfastened the door and the robber started back, 
saying fiercely, “‘ Why the other door is P 

A sharp report from behind the coach cut short his words. With 
a smothered oath he staggered, and, dropping his gun, clenched his 
hands above his hip. 

In a moment Upton closed with him, and as both fell heavily I 
dashed the terrified driver out of my way and rushed to the assistance 
of the sheriff. 

“Put the muzzle of your revolver to his head,” said Upton, as I 
came forward. “If he moves, pull the trigger.” 

I complied with the former part of his request ; the handkerchief 
was torn from the prisoner’s face and there lay /asco’s lunatic 
companion 

“The ground seems sinking from under me,” gasped the wounded 
man. ‘“ For heaven’s sake get me some water!” 

While he eagerly drank from a cup held to his lips by the driver, 
Upton glanced at the wound and said to me in an undertone, “I 
shot higher than I intended ; he can’t live much longer.” 

Then in short, disconnected, and sometimes almost inaudible 
sentences he told us how, being employed out of charity to sweep and 
dust Wells Fargo’s office, his pretended insanity enabled him to over- 
hear conversations in connection with the arrival of valuables. On 
the information so gathered he had committed the robberies. On 
several occasions he had made narrow escapes. Once, when closely 
pressed, he had hidden his gun, removed his coat and the handker- 
chief which he wore over his face, and coolly confronted his pursuers. 
The latter had so poor an opinion of his intelligence that they did not 
stop to question him. His coat had been his principal disguise, for 
it was padded tremendously at the shoulders. He had worn Pasco’s 
boots, not with the intention of throwing suspicion on his friend, 
but because the peculiar stamping on the soles almost concealed the 
fact that the impression made were footprints. On the night of Pasco’s 
arrest he knew that Indians would be used to track him, and on near- 
ing the cabin he had removed the boots, thrown them in at the door 
as he passed, and just as his friend returned, climbed the very tree in 
which the deputy sheriff had found the old box, a relic of a former 
robbery, and belonging to Wells Fargo & Co. 

When the dying man had got thus far in his confession he fainted, 
and though his lips moved at intervals for the next two hours, he 
never spoke again. 

A petition signed by the inhabitants of Prescott procured the 
release of my unfortunate friend Pasco, but he never returned to the 
scene of his misfortune. 

















